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THE COVER 


GIRL AND TYPEWRITER, 1872. Miss Lillian Sholes, daughter of Chris- 
topher Latham Sholes, inventor of the typewriter, is shown operating 
one of her father’s experimental machines. Photograph by courtesy of 
Remington Rand, Inc. Mr. Frederic Heath’s article on The Typewriter 
in Wisconsin appears in this issue. 
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Chats with the Editor 


newspapermen, enjoys starting an “elegant row.” Thus 

the other day he sent us an editorial from the Kansas 
City Star commenting upon a list of Missouri’s “Ten Greatest” 
persons chosen by Floyd C. Shoemaker, the genial director of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. Mr. Wilson 
innocently (oh, so innocently) inquired, “Would 
you be interested in making a list of Wisconsin’s 
ten greatest persons? ” 

We should, of course, have ignored the challenge—first of all 
on sound general principles and secondly because Wisconsin is a 
state that thrives on controversy. In the old days Governor Henry 
Dodge actually carried a bowie knife around with him, and one 
territorial council member (the equivalent of our state senator 
today) shot a colleague on the floor of the council for giving 
him the lie. These physical clashes mostly disappeared, however, 
when more people learned to write and discovered that the pen 
when properly used could hurt as much (well anyhow, almost as 
much) as the sword. Since that time nearly every Wisconsin citizen 
from the governor down to the simplest writer of letters-to-the- 
editor has known how to throw arguments around effectively. 
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To cut all this short, here’s our list of Wisconsin’s ten greatest 
persons: 

STEPHEN MOULTON BABCOCK, Scientist 

HAMLIN GARLAND, Writer 

ROBERT MARION LA FOLLETTE, Statesman 

ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Financier 

WILLIAM (“BILLY”) MITCHELL, Soldier 

CHRISTOPHER LATHAM SHOLES, Inventor 

FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER, Scholar 

CHARLES RICHARD VAN HIsE, Educator 

CADWALLADER COLDEN WASHBURN, Industrialist 
10. FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, Architect 

In order to make up this list we had to put down some 
definitions. To be included, a man or woman did not need to be 
born in Wisconsin, but had to be closely identified with the state 
and to have done some of his chief work here. This rule could 
not be applied too harshly, of course, for a military man like 
General Mitchell was bound to go where duty called. In addition 
we thought that state-wide influence was not enough; a person 
included must have had national significance. We also did not 
choose to consider living men or women, though when confronted 
with the outstanding genius and influence of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
we broke our rule. 

Stephen Moulton Babcock (1843-1931) is included on our list 
because his invention of the butterfat tester made possible the rise 
of modern dairying, while his experiments with stock feeding laid 
the groundwork for the vitamin research of present-day scientists 
at the University of Wisconsin. In choosing Babcock we thought 
also of Increase Allen Lapham, pioneer Wisconsin scientist and 
instigator of the Weather Bureau, and of John Muir, naturalist 
and conservationist who was, however, more closely connected with 
California than with the Badger State. In the field of agriculture 
we should also have liked to honor William Arnon Henry, pioneer 
dean of Wisconsin’s College of Agriculture, and William Dempster 
Hoard, the lovable agricultural journalist, who was, perhaps, most 
responsible for selling dairying to Wisconsin. 
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Wisconsin’s chief literary figure has been Hamlin Garland 
(1860-1940), whose Middle Border books seem the most signifi- 
cant of anything thus far written by a Badger. Garland punctured 
romantic illusions concerning life on the Middle Western frontier 
in the last half of the nineteenth century and dared to say that 
crudities and cruelties existed and that the farmer was oppressed. 
His realistic books are likely to be read forever as historical docu- 
ments, and he was a courageous pioneer in turning American 
literature in a new direction toward veritism. We should have 
enjoyed including Zona Gale’s name on our “first team,” for she 
portrayed Wisconsin sympathetically and her books Birth and 
Miss Lulu Bett are fairly certain to endure. 

Robert Marion La Follette (1855-1925), more than any other 
man, roused Wisconsin to political action in order to obtain clean 
state government, and he helped raise governmental and business 
standards throughout the nation. Politics has always been a chief 
Badger interest, and the state has had many able men in this field 
including Lucius Fairchild, governor, consul to Liverpool and Paris, 
and minister to Spain; William Freeman Vilas, senator and Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Postmaster General and Secretary of the Interior; 
Jeremiah McClain Rusk, governor and the first Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and Victor Berger, Socialist leader of national reputation. 
If the reforming Carl Schurz had lived longer in the state, we 
should certainly have included him on our list. 

The greatest Badger financial figure was Alexander Mitchell 
(1817-87), pioneer banker of the state and the organizing genius 
who created the great transportation system known today as the 
Milwaukee Road. At one time Mitchell was president of both the 
St. Paul and the North Western systems, a railroad titan almost 
as important as James J. Hill but endowed with a Scottish 
taciturnity which kept him relatively unknown. 

Wisconsin’s greatest military man up to the present has been 
General William (“Billy”) Mitchell (1879-1936). Grandson 
of Alexander Mitchell, he served with credit in the Spanish- 
American and First World wars, but his great influence upon 
United States history came with his advocacy of air power and 
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his warnings against Japan. He is clearly entitled to rank above 
the Wisconsin commanders of the “Iron Brigade” during the 
Civil War—Rufus King and Edward Stuyvesant Bragg. 

Wisconsin has produced many inventors, but probably the greatest 
of all of them was Christopher Latham Sholes (1819-90), who 
worked out the first practical typewriter and sold his patents to the 
Remington Arms Company. Sholes’s invention has had high 
significance for the modern commercial and industrial world, to 
say nothing of its influence on woman’s participation in business. 
Another inventor we were tempted to include was John Francis 
Appleby, whose twine knotting device still binds nine-tenths of 
the grain grown in the world. 

Not many really original theories have appeared in American 
thought, but Frederick Jackson Turner (1861-1932) with his 
emphasis on the frontier and sectional controversy as explanations 
for the development of America is known to every American 
scholar. There are others we should have liked to include on our 
list, especially John Rogers Commons (though still living) who 
devised new techniques for applying economics and political science 
to government. 

The leading educator of the state has been ‘Charles Richard 
Van Hise (1857-1918). He was nationally known in the fields 
of geology and conservation before serving as president of the 
University of Wisconsin, and he made the university a leader 
in the nation, pushed the “Wisconsin idea” of furnishing the 
state government with technical advice from the university, 
nourished research in every department, and extended the educa- 
tional services of the university to the farthest corners of the state. 
We like to recall John Bascom and Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, 
other presidents of the University of Wisconsin, but they must 
give way to Van Hise. 

Perhaps the most difficult field in which to choose a Wisconsin 
leader is that of industry. Here, however, our candidate is 
Cadwallader Colden Washburn (1818-82), who made an enor- 
mous fortune buying and selling mineral and timber lands and 
in the Mineral Point Bank. He served in Congress and as 
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governor, was a major general in the Civil War, and then became 
a giant figure in the milling business of Minneapolis, though he 
continued to dwell at La Crosse in Wisconsin. Some of the other 
industrial leaders who came to mind where Hercules Louis Dous- 
man, who got his start in the fur trade; Philetus Sawyer and Isaac 
Stepheson, lumber barons; Edward Phelps Allis, a founder of 
what is today Allis-Chalmers and a leader of the Greenback Party; 
Jerome Increase Case and George Esterly, manufacturers of farm 
machinery; Michael Cudahy, of the meat-packing dynasty; Charles 
Ringling, the circus magnate; and, more recently, Walter Jodok 
Kohler, plumbing-fixture industrialist, city planner, and governor. 

In the field of the fine arts our only candidate was Frank Lloyd 
Wright (1869-). As Talbot Hamlin said in his review of Wright's 
Autobiography in this Magazine last quarter (above, pp. 227-29), 
Wright possesses “the creative drive which is genius,” and this 
drive “has made him, without doubt, the greatest living figure 
in the liberation of architecture.” Wright is more responsible for 
the modern style of building, and his influence has been of 
international proportion. 

There are many fields in which we had to refrain from naming 
representatives. Organized religion has not seemed to us to produce 
any real “greats” in this state. Archbishop John Martin Henni 
of the Catholic faith, Bishop Jackson Kemper of the Episcopal 
Church, and Stephen Denison Peet, Congregational missionary, 
were all good men who did much for Wisconsin but whose 
influence was not national. Nor have we been able to name an 
outstanding healer. William Beaumont with his experiments on 
digestion would certainly be included if he had been more closely 
identified with Wisconsin. But he spent his early years in New 
England or New York State, and his later days in Missouri, began 
his experiments at Fort Mackinac, and was in Wisconsin only six 
years. We should not include our more recent Wisconsin-born 
doctors—Henry Baird Favill, John Benjamin Murphy, Albert John 
Ochsner, and Nicholas Senn—and they were more closely asso- 
ciated with Chicago than with Wisconsin. Wisconsin has had at 
least two great judges—Edward George Ryan and John Bradley 
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Winslow, but in both cases their influence has been confined 
almost entirely to the state. 

There’s our list of the “Ten Greatest.” Other lists can (and 
undoubtedly will) be made. But we shall always be willing to 
defend ours as containing great Badgers. Perhaps there is some 
value in playing this game. We at least recall Wisconsin people 
who have made important contributions to the state and nation, 
and take new pride in our progressive state. 


WELL, after many years, the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
got around to writing a new Constitution. The document was 
adopted by the annual meeting in October and will be printed in 
ae full in this Magazine in an early issue. There is 
et nothing even faintly radical about the new instru- 
Constitution ; i 
ment for our government. It simply puts into clear 
language our present practices, gives new names to certain of us, 
and provides an easier process of amendment. 

Certain innovations do have a practical application to our mem- 
bers. “ An annual member may transfer to life membership at any 
time by paying the life membership fee [$30] less a credit com- 
puted at the rate of one dollar for each year he has paid annual 
dues,” and we're doing a brisk business in translating annual mem- 
bers into that blessed state where dues need not be paid each year. 
The new provision allowing for a 25 percent reduction in annual 
dues for an individual who also belongs to one of our auxiliary 
societies will not go into effect until the Board of Curators decides 
upon the details, but eventually we hope that a person can belong 
to both his local historical society and the STATE HISTORICAL 
SociETY for a total payment of $3.00 annually. 

A minor change is that in the title of the writer. He is now 
the director of the Society instead of its superintendent. Libraries 
and museums throughout the country have generally begun to call 
their executives directors, and the man in charge of buildings and 
grounds is now usually called superintendent. We're not sure 
personally but that superintendent sounds grander, but then per- 
haps it’s supposed to. What with the manpower shortage, these 
buildings-and-grounds people certainly cannot be overvalued. 
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The Typewriter in Wisconsin 


By FREDERIC HEATH 


known throughout the world—unknown, that is, except for 

one little spot on the earth’s surface. That spot was in the 
city of Milwaukee, where the first crude typewriter was assembled 
in 1867 and patented in June of the year following. 

Had we been able to look in at the little two-story machine 
shop of Charles Kleinsteuber, on Tamarack Street (now West 
State Street) in 1867, we would have seen a smiling, white-haired 
man seated before a wooden, box-like model having two rows of 
piano keys along its front, one row of ivory keys, and a second one 
of ebony keys. This man was looking toward a tall, younger man, 
also smiling. Not to keep you guessing, the man who was seated 
bore the name of Christopher Latham Sholes, the inventor. The 
other was Charles Weller, who was superintendent of the local 
Western Union Telegraph office. There were other people in 
the room also. 

“I have decided to call the machine a typewriter,’ Mr. Sholes 
was saying. “It now works perfectly and rapidly. I'll show you. 
Pick up the morning paper and find a short striking sentence.” 

“T have just the thing,” Weller said, a moment later.’ “ Listen, 
‘Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of the 
party. Will that answer? ” 

“That's capital,” said Sholes. “ You write it with a pencil, and 


Sor: years ago such a thing as a typewriter was un- 





FREDERIC HEATH is a curator of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
the president of the Milwaukee County Historical Society, and a member 
of the Milwaukee County Board of Supervisors. A friend and ardent 
admirer of C. Latham Sholes, Mr. Heath has done much to bring deserved 
recognition to the inventor. This article was read before the Second 
Annual Convention of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Milwaukee 
on September 16, 1943. 
1 Charles E. Weller, Early History of the Typewriter (La Porte, Ind., 1918). 
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I will write it on the machine, and see how we come out. Ready, 
go! “ 

The writing machine, as Sholes had expected, came out well 
ahead. And that identical piano keyboard used by Sholes that 
day may be seen today in the Alderman Carl P. Dietz Typewriter 
Collection in the Milwaukee Public Museum. Just try to imagine 
how many times that trial line has been typewritten through all 
the years since then. 

The old Kleinsteuber machine shop—it was located between 
Third and Fourth streets—was a favorite gathering place for Mil- 
waukee’s early inventors and would-be inventors. When in 1867 
a General William G. Le Duc, traveling in the West, visited the 
shop, he found the journeymen machinists serving several inventive 
citizens, each with his pet undertaking. 

Among them were Levi Burnell, developing his anemometer to 
measure the velocity of the wind; Carlos Glidden, trying to com- 
plete the Comstock mechanical spader; Dr. Robert J. Faries, who 
was deeply interested in astronomy and an amateur telescope 
maker; and Latham Sholes and Samuel W. Soule, both familiar 
with printing, who had nearly completed Sholes’s machine to print 
the serial numbers on blank books—and greenbacks. Probably 
Increase A. Lapham, later to become the “father” of the United 
States Weather Bureau, was there also. 

Le Duc was most attracted by the page-numbering machine.’ 
“If you can print numbers why not make a machine to write 
letters,” he is alleged to have suggested. Probably Sholes already 
had had such a thought, since his efforts to invent a writing ma- 
chine had their beginning some months later, while “by autumn 
of the year 1867 the first machine had been made.” 

Previous to all this, Sholes was the inventor of the Sholes news- 
paper addressing machine, he being the first to develop the idea 
that subscribers’ names and addresses might be stamped or printed 
on the margins of newspapers.* The Sholes Mailer, and I remember 
it well, was in use down to the coming of the modern Dick Mailer. 


2 The page numbering machine was patented November 13, 1866. 
* Herkimer County Historical Society, The Story of the Typewriter, 1873-1923 (Herki- 
mer, N.Y., 1923), 35. 

















KLEINSTEUBER’S MACHINE SHOP, c. 1867 


The Stag Hotel now occupies this site at 322 West State Street, Mil- 
waukee. Photograph by courtesy of the Milwaukee Public Museum. 
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As was the case with most newspapers in those early days, the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, of which Sholes had been editor, had a job 
printing plant. At one time he did some experimenting on a 
machine to set type.* He is thought even to have been one of 
a number of Milwaukee editors who had visualized an ingenious 
method, not to set type but to distribute it after it had been set 
and printed from. These men included, it is said, Elias A. Calkins, 
George H. Paul, Elisha Starr, William E. Cramer, and others. 
Perhaps this had something to do with Sholes’s thought of a type- 
setting machine, referred to by George Iles in his book on Ameri- 
can inventors. 

The type-distributing experiment was supposed to be based upon 
the principle of specific gravity. The different letters in the type 
case were to be cast of metals of differing densities. When these 
metal letters had been set and used and were to go back to their 
proper places in the type case, they were all to be dumped in a 
bath of a certain buoying power. All were to sink to the bottom 
except one letter, say the “a” for instance, made of a metal or 
alloy light enough to float in such a bath. The “a’s” were then 
skimmed from the bath and put in their proper place in the type 
case. The next bath was to float the “b” letters, and so on for 
all the alphabet, as well as for the capital letters, numerals, and 
punctuation marks. Certainly a large array of baths and gravities 
were needed! So naturally the great invention had to be finally 
sent to the “limbo of the obsolete.” Type continued to be labori- 
ously distributed by hand through the years until the coming of 
the Mergenthaler type-setting (and distributing) machine now 
in universal use. 

Work on the Sholes typewriter invention involved the making 
of some thirty successive models strung along through a period 
of six long years, before success was achieved.’ At the Kleinsteuber 
shop Sholes had the assistance of the head machinist, Matthias 
Schwalbach, an able workman though his eyesight was not of the 
best. He was himself something of an inventor. Samuel Soule 


* George Iles, Leading American Inventors (New York, 1912), 320. 
5 Herkimer County Historical Society, Typewriter, 47. 
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was Sholes’s chief lieutenant, and Carlos Glidden at times showed 
some interest, but was more closely identified with the work a 
year so so later. 

Weller, already referred to as a looker-on, finally became a court 
stenographer in St. Louis, and as soon as a model was completed 
in the Kleinsteuber shop, Sholes would ship it to him for a trial 
and his verdict. He was years later to render a great service in 
rescuing Latham Sholes from an over-modest oblivion. 

When an effort to interest others in the undertaking was made 
in 1867 by sending out typewritten letters, a man named James 
Densmore was attracted, and came on from Pennsylvania 
to buy an interest in the machine.’ He did not actually see the 
machine until March, 1868. Records indicate Sholes, Glidden, and 
Soule were granted a patent for their typewriter on June 23, 1868. 

The Herkimer County Historical Society's volume calls the re- 
lationship of Sholes and Densmore “a strange meeting of 
opposites.” * But it had its value. In his positive way Densmore 
was to keep Sholes from depairing over seeming inventive insur- 
mountables. Densmore once wrote that he was a believer in the 
invention from the crown of his hat to the nails of his bootheels. 
Men wore boots in those days. 

Densmore was domineering, persevering, and energetic. He was 
an aggressive vegetarian, ready to argue with all comers. He would 
even go over to a restaurant table to express his opinion when 
he saw a diner eating meat. Lillian Sholes, the late Mrs. Charles 
Fortier, once told me that on Densmore’s frequent calls at their 
Astor Street home he could almost invariably be seen, during the 
season, approaching a block or two away, with his stovepipe hat 
tilted to one side and a huge watermelon balanced high on his 
shoulder. 

Latham Sholes was born in Mooresburg, Montour County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1819. He came from Revolutionary stock, with 
a Mayflower line from John Alden. As a boy he was apprenticed 
to a newspaper printer, although an old-time print shop was not 


* National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 3:315 (1893); Iles, Inventors, 319. 
™ Herkimer County Historical Society, Typewriter, 38, 48. 
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ideal for one inclined to be tubercular. When eighteen, he came 
west ‘to Green Bay, Wisconsin, where his elder brother, Charles 
C. Sholes, was publisher of the Wisconsin Democrat. A year later 
Latham, then nineteen, was entrusted to make the formidable 
journey to Philadelphia to arrange for printing the Journal of the 
Wisconsin Territorial Legislature in book form. When he returned, 
the two volumes were executed in a style and with a correctness 
that at once brought him promotion to the editorship of the 
Madison Inquirer, also owned by his brother. 

In 1840 he removed to Southport (early Kenosha), and on 
July 14 began publishing the Southport Telegraph which he had 
acquired from his brother Charles, who had established it in mid- 
June of that year. Michael Frank, the “father” of the free school 
system of Wisconsin, became coeditor. Later President Polk ap- 
pointed Sholes postmaster of Kenosha. During these years he 
served three terms in the upper and lower houses of the legislature. 
He introduced bills advocating the ballot for married women, 
limiting indivdiual land holdings, opposing capital punishment, 
nullifying the obnoxious Fugitive Slave Act, and according negroes 
claimed as fugitive slaves the right of habeas corpus and trial by 
jury. This last bill was defeated in 1853, and the following year 
the famous Glover rescue took place in Milwaukee, for Wisconsin 
was full of abolitionism at the time.* 

Sholes was married to Mary Jane McKinney of Green Bay. He 
had witnessed the development of Wisconsin from its wild be- 
ginnings and had himself contributed honorably toward shaping the 
laws for the new state government. He came to Milwaukee in 
1860 to help edit Sherman M. Booth’s Milwaukee Free Democrat, 
for Sholes was an unwavering opponent of slavery and was 
virtually one of the founders of the “Abe Lincoln Republican 
Party.” ° He shortly afterward succeeded General Rufus King as 
editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

The development of the typewriter began after Sholes had been 


8 Iles, Inventors, 319. 
® Sholes was attracted to Milwaukee by the abolition sentiment of Sherman M. Booth’s 
Free Democrat. He became an editor of the paper, but later was the Milwaukee Sentinel’s 


legislative correspondent and then its editor, succeeding General Rufus King. The Free 
Democrat was merged with the Sentinel in 1862. 
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appointed collector of customs of the port of Milwaukee by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. His nomination was confirmed by the Senate on 
May 4, 1864. Previous to this time he had been a deputy collector. 
The work of building the machine (or machines) continued in the 
Kleinsteuber shop until 1872, when Sholes moved to a two-story 
building in the milling district on the old canal, five blocks north 
from Kleinsteuber’s. This canal, now filled in, is known as Com- 
merce Street. Schwalbach left Kleinsteuber’s to continue work on 
the machine. 

Before the end of the year, the typewriter founders thought they 
were near the time when general manufacture could be under- 
taken. They were oversanguine, however, and began to realize 
that more precision was essential in the work, yet were reluctant 
to have the work pass from their immediate hands. But in 
time Densmore succeeded in interesting the Remington Arms 
Company” of Ilion, New York, makers of guns and sewing ma- 
chines, where with lathes, drop forges, and other facilities, each 
firearm was accurately copied from a model to the one-thousandth 
part of an inch. Such a concern might well hope to produce the 
Sholes invention with some efficiency. 

It was not until the early part of 1874 that the Remingtons 
had the machine ready for sale, although the actual manufacture 
was begun in September, 1873. Their greatest bid for public favor 
was at this country’s first world’s fair, the great Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1876. The typewriter, or as it was adver- 
tised, “ A Machine to Supersede the Pen,” was brought squarely 
before the people and was a sensation. Men and women stood in 
line to pay 25 cents for square slips of paper on which typewriting 
appeared, a wonderful souvenir to take back home. 

Yet typewriter sales were slow at first. Some could not see 
why they should buy a writing machine “when steel pens were 
only two cents apiece.”"* Sholes became depressed and declared 
that “the people do not need it and it doesn’t sell itself,” although 


7 Known as E. Remington & Sons. Herkimer County Historical Society, Typewriter, 44. 

11 Tt was nearly a century ago that steel pens were coming into use, but the use of the 
goose quill pen was almost universal. Pupils brought the quill feathers to school, and 
the teachers with very sharp pen-knives fashioned them into pens. The first steel pens 
sold in England for $38 a gross. By 1860 they were cheap. 
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the demands of industry were soon to settle that point. A Kentucky 
mountaineer also expressed an opinion. When he received a 
typewritten letter, he indignantly wrote back: “You don’t need 
to print no letters for me. I kin read writin’.” 

While they were still working on the last model, Sholes informed 
Densmore, “Col. Goodwin has been to see the model and was 
enthusiastic. He anticipates that it will become as important in 
the literary world as the sewing machine is in the stitchatory 
world.” And later Sholes wrote of the finished model, “Its sim- 
plicity cannot be equalled, it being more simple, if possible, than 
the piano and less liable to get out of order.” Likening the type- 
writer to sewing machines and pianos was quite common at that 
time.** Some spoke of the typewriter as a “literary piano,” or as 
the “sewing machine of thought.” 

But when the typewriter put out by the Remingtons finally did 
gain public favor, it went like wildfire. It made its way into busi- 
ness houses, banks, lawyers’ offices, authors’ homes, insurance offices, 
telegraph offices, into floor after floor in the tallest skyscrapers, 
and into the various government offices save the Department of 
State, where ceremonial letters addressed to sovereigns continued 
to be handwritten. 

With this wave of popularity appeared many new typewriter 
manufacturers, the first competitor being the Caligraph.** By 1920 
typewriters were being turned out at the rate of 850,000 a year, 
both here and abroad. Fred L. Holmes says in his stirring and 
informative book, Badger Saints and Sinners: “If the single in- 
vention of a wan, tall, and frail Wisconsin citizen, who persevered 
for six years to perfect his crude design, were suddenly to be 
withdrawn from civilization, the commercial world within an hour 
would be a bedlam, and neither president nor king could stem 
the inevitable financial crisis. The invention—the typewriter. The 
inventor—Christopher Latham Sholes....” 


42 Judge Robert Taylor of Indiana thought the typewriter would make possible the 
production of legible manuscripts. He said that the typewriter “‘takes up with nimble 
fingers the drudgery of writing, and clothes our ideas just as the sewing machine clothes 
our bodies.” Mark Twain was one of the first to use the typewriter to prepare a manu- 
script for a book, his Léfe on the Méssissippi. Herkimer County Historical Society, 
Typewriter, 72. 

43In that period 225 different makes are said to have been placed on the market. 
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The question has often been asked why has not Sholes and his 
invention of the typewriter been better known to the people. Per- 
haps we may sense the answer when we study the man himself. 
Of him it was said that he was “ gentle and companionable, cul- 
tured and brilliant, modest and unselfish, a man of extreme per- 
sonal modesty, always more just to others and less just to 
himself.” I think those latter words give us our clew. There was 
a homely saying much in use years ago, to the effect that “he who 
bloweth not his own horn, that same shall not be blown.” 

I often think of Sholes when I recall that saying. His was an 
epochal achievement, and he was less than just to himself regard- 
ing it. In 1881, years after the typewriter had been put on the 
market, a bulky and exhaustive History of Milwaukee was pub- 
lished which included brief autobiographical items of leading 
citizens. Although at that time the typewriter had already proved 
itself, Sholes refrained from making even the slightest mention of 
his invention. This shrinking from publicity could very well have 
resulted in keeping his name out of the schoolbooks, the best means 
of acquainting coming generations with great American person- 
alities. 

And in his home city, it was not until 1922, more than a half 
century from the date of the invention, that a Milwaukee history 
paid a tribute to Mr. Sholes. Previous publications had not boasted 
of his great achievement—or even mentioned the typewriter by 
name.‘ It just was not a matter of common knowledge, or there 
would have been a different showing. In other words Mr. Sholes’s 
horn had never been blown. 

In my class in the seventies in the old First Ward School on 
Cass Street, I felt a rebellion in my soul. I knew that Sholes had 
invented the typewriter, but his name was not given in the school 
books among leading American inventors. One day a man with 
a pleasant smile and a great shock of white hair came into the 
classroom with Mr. Whittaker, the principal. He was the com- 
missioner of public works, but the boy across the aisle also 


44 William George Bruce, ed., History of Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1922), 1:126-28. 





CHRISTOPHER LATHAM SHOLES (1819-90) 
From a photograph taken about 1878. 
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whispered that he was Mr. Sholes.’* My eyes began to bulge, and 
I was thenceforth a Sholes partisan. Moreover, boylike, I immedi- 
ately dedicated myself to the future task of somehow righting the 
wrong and securing recognition for the inventor—a wild pledge, 
but it did have a sequel. 

In the late seventies I became a close boyhood friend of Sholes’s 
youngest son, Zalmon, named after the inventor’s old Kenosha 
friend, Zalmon Simmons. I was at the Sholes home, at Astor and 
Lyon streets, almost daily. Mr. Sholes by that time had retired 
because of ill health, but was still inventing typewriters, and I ran 
many of his errands, sometimes with Zal, over to Schwalbach’s 
pattern shop on West Galena Street. We would take drawings 
and bring back wooden patterns of various typewriter gadgets. 
And when I was a member of the Milwaukee Sentinel staff in the 
nineties, I had my opportunity, that of preparing an illustrated, 
syndicated story of the invention of the typewriter, and there was 
not any Morse-Whitney-Fulton-McCormick about it, either. The 
story was published in the Sunday papers all over the country, 
and it broke the ice. 

After the article appeared here and elsewhere in 1893, George 
Iles of New York came to Milwaukee to see me and to gather 
typewriter facts for a magazine article. In preparing my Sunday 
article I had gathered all the historic information about the type- 
writer that I could find, while from Schwalbach I secured the 
piano keyboard of the first typewriter. In 1912 when Iles pre- 
pared his standard book on Leading American Inventors, the type- 
writer invention was the subject of a chapter. His book has gone 
through more than ten editions since and is still going strong, I 
believe. | 

Years later, when I was a member of the Milwaukee County 
Board, and the county park system was being developed, I had 
the first land purchased named Sholes Park, and twenty-five years 


%* When the Milwaukee Board of Public Works was established in May, 1869, Sholes 
was the first member appointed to that body. He continued to serve until 1878, a period 
of nearly ten years. History of Milwaukee (Western Historical Company, Chicago, 1881), 
629. Sholes was a member of the Milwaukee School Board and its chairman in 1869. 
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later this site was exchanged for a second Sholes Park, three times 
as expansive, farther west. There is a Sholes mural in the court- 
house which I had something to do with also. 

Mr. Sholes died in 1890. He had accepted the theory that the 
way to fight his malady was to stay in bed and conserve all his 
energies. In this way he became bedridden, shutting himself up in 
his room away from the sun and fresh air. It clearly hastened his 
end. Almost to his dying day he was planning typewriter improve- 
ments. 

Many of his letters are still preserved, and oddly enough from 
the start his typewriter models were confined to printing capital 
letters. Indeed the first Remington machines were similarly con- 
structed and continued so until 1878. Another characteristic of 
the Sholes letters was the placing of the hyphen; the hyphen in- 
stead of being placed with the syllable at the end of the line was 
placed at the beginning of the line following. In this case, at 
least, he did not set the fashion. But the universal keyboard, used 
on all machines, originated with Sholes. The arrangement follows 
the idea of the printers’ type case, with the letters most used 
supposedly the easiest to reach. 


Shortly before Mr. Sholes’s death a daughter-in-law remarked 
to him what a wonderful thing he had done for the world, and 
this was his pathetic and oft-quoted reply, “I don’t know about 
the world, but I do feel that I have done something for the women 
who have always had to work so hard. It will enable them more 


easily to earn a living.” *° 


In amplifying this sentiment, one commentator has said that 
perhaps one of the greatest or even the greatest achievement of the 
typewriter is the transformation it wrought in the social order. A strong 
prejudice existed 60 or 70 years ago against the employment of women 
in business. Then the typewriter came, soon to be followed by the girl 


typist, who blazed the way for other women to enter every department 
of business life.17 


And now to return to Charles E. Weller, who in his later years 
lived in La Porte, Indiana. In 1916 as secretary of the National 


Shorthand Reporters Association which met that year in Phila- 


16 Herkimer County Historical Society, Typewriter, 142. 
1" From ‘“‘ Honoring the Inventor of the Typewriter,” lecture by Alan C. Reiley, broad- 
cast from Marquette University radio station, Milwaukee, June 6, 1924. 
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delphia, Weller proposed that the court reporters and typists of the 
country erect a fitting monument over Mr. Sholes’s grave in Forest 
Home Cemetery in Milwaukee. At the next convention in Cleve- 
land, the proposal was adopted and the Sholes Monument Commis- 
sion constituted. The plan was to ask each reporter and typist 
in the nation to contribute $1.00. A sufficient sum was raised, 
and the monument was unveiled on a chilly, rainy day in Forest — 
Home Cemetery in 1925. Unfortunately Mr. Weller’s death oc- 
curred that same year. At the time the Cleveland convention 
acted, Mr. Weller read at length a story of the invention of the 
typewriter, which was made into a small book, each contributing 
member receiving a copy. 

It may be asked what returns Sholes derived from his great 
invention. Mr. Weller wrote me at one time, “I am told that 
Mr. Sholes expended all his private funds (a considerable fortune), 
even to the sacrifice of his home, in order to raise the necessary 
means for the attainment of his goal.” In a letter to Weller in 
1873 Sholes wrote: “ The amount of labor we have been compelled 
to perform and the amount of money to expend to get it into its 
present condition of efficiency, has been fearful to contemplate. 
And I might add, the number of mortifying failures we have 
encountered, when we thought we had it entirely completed, have 
been entirely too numerous to mention.” 

What did Sholes get? ** With the disappointment of the early 
Remington sales and his decreasing capital, he was induced to 
sell his royalty rights to Densmore for $12,000. Densmore was 
more long-headed. He clung to his royalties, and they are said 
to have brought him eventually more than a million and a half. 
In sending a check for $100 to the Sholes Monument Fund, 
Thomas A. Edison wrote the following, “ Mr. Sholes was the father 
of the typewriter and got nothing but trouble and neglect in con- 
nection with the invention. He fell into the hands of promoters, 
with the usual result.”*® Sholes tried to get a royalty share also 


8 National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 3:316 (1893), ‘‘ Sholes, who was to 
receive a royalty on each machine, disposed of his right for a comparatively small sum. 
later he invented several improvements, which, with an excess of conscience characteristic 
of the man, he gave to the persons in control of the manufacture.” 

” Weller, History of the Typewriter. 
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for Samuel Soule, who left Milwaukee before the invention was 
completed to live in New York, but was outvoted. 

Perhaps I should add here a bit of information on the various 
attempts which were made to manufacture typewriters in Wis- 
consin.”° It appears there was actual manufacture in the building 
on the old canal, and it is said that fifty machines, clumsy as they 
were, were made. This is given some substantiation by the fact 
that one of them is in the Ford Museum at Dearborn, Michigan, 
while another is in the Buffalo Museum. 

In 1891 the Odell Typewriter, noted for its cheapness and slow- 
ness, was being made at Lake Geneva. It was invented by Levi 
Judson Odell of Chicago. Later the factory was moved to Chicago, 
and the product put out under several different trade names. 

In 1893 another invention of Latham Sholes was put on the 
market from Chicago under the name of Remington-Sholes, by 
his son Zalmon and two members of the Remington family. In- 
fringement suits touching on the use of the name “Remington” 
were at once begun by the original Remington Company. The 
lawing was carried on for several years, the final decision favoring 
the Chicago company, but it was so worn down by the court 
expenses that it faded out. Zalmon Sholes later produced machines 
under such names as Rem-Sho, Fay-Sho, Z. G. Sholes, Acme, Sholes, 
Waterbury Standard Visible, and Zalsho, the latter made in Eng- 
land. He died in 1917. The Chicago Scale Company was inter- 
ested with him at one time, around 1915 or earlier. 

Next came the Imperial Visible typewriter of 1907. Although 
production was carried on in Kenosha, it was soon headed for a 
receivership. Prior to this effort the Sholes Visible was manufac- 
tured in the Kenosha plant. Of this machine Alderman Dietz has 
said, “ This product demonstrated the real genius of Mr. Sholes, 
for it was developed on an entirely different principle from all 
other writing machines. Sholes himself wrote that he expected 

2° What follows is based on specimens of the actual machines in the Dietz Typewriter 
Collection in the Milwaukee Public Museum, in addition to data supplied me by Alderman 
Carl P. Dietz himself. The machines referred to are among the 305 different makes, 


domestic and foreign, in the remarkable collection, which at last accounts lacked only 25 
of being historically complete! 
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this to be the ‘acme’ in typewriter construction, but he overlooked 
the trend of the times toward speed in operation.” Louis Sholes, 
son of Latham, was interested in it, but it was a failure. 

The National Typewriter of 1917 of Fond du Lac was made 
for Sears-Roebuck and Company. The concern put out several 
kinds, among them the Demountable, but without much success. 
In 1938 an Italian company in Italy took over. 

In 1918 John E. Molle, a Sturgeon Bay watchmaker, backed 
financially by an Oshkosh attorney, organized the Molle Type- 
writer Company of Oshkosh. After five years the company failed. 

Before closing I wish to make it clear that if Mr. Sholes was 
retiring he was not devoid of humor. In fact he was certainly 
good company. In the shop down on the old canal there was a 
gathering of the leading spirits of a Sunday to play chess. Among 
them at this time was William J. Barron, a relative of Densmore 
and also an inventor. Sholes on these occasions was the life of the 
party. He always had an apt quotation or an amusing pun ready. 

Poetic quotations came to his tongue almost unbidden. A 
friend on one occasion accompanied him to his home, which was 


lighted with kerosene lamps, the bane of all good housekeepers 
in those days. Upon entering at the front door they beheld a large 
grease spot on the hall carpet, from the dripping of a hanging 
lamp. Raising his eyes to the ceiling the punning Sholes broke 
out with Byron’s well-known apostrophe: 


The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung.... 

Humanity’s pen days, as once known, are surely past. We may 
almost believe that all writing through the ages was moving to- 
ward the day of the writing machine—even starting with the cuni- 
form characters impressed on wet clay tablets in Babylonia or the 
wax tablets of the Romans. Destiny called the typewriter into 
existence at its proper time through the inventive genius of Chris- 
topher Latham Sholes. 





The Development of Cranberry 


Growing in Wisconsin 


By Nett E. STEVENS and JEAN NASH 


RANBERRY Culture is highly specialized. In many ways the 
cranberry grower does exactly the opposite from the grower 
of most fruits. To be sure he chooses a fertile soil, but be- 

fore he plants he usually covers this soil with several inches of 
sterile sand. The soil itself must be acid, a condition avoided for 
most crops. He floods to prevent frost damage. He can and often 
does drown his insect pests instead of poisoning them. In Wis- 
consin he harvests his crop by flooding the vines and scooping the 
berries out of the water. Finally for winter protection he either 
freezes the vines solidly in eight or ten inches of ice; or, more 
commonly, floods with water deep enough to cover the vines, 
allows a thick layer of ice to form, and then draws off the water 
letting the heavy ice sheet rest on the vines. 

Thus set apart from other agriculture it is not surprising that 
cranberry growing has developed its own techniques, much of its 
own machinery, and something of a language of its own. The 
development of this industry in Wisconsin, paralleling but always 
to some extent independent of the industry on the Eastern sea- 
board, forms a unique chapter in the history of the state. 





NEIL E. STEVENS has been professor of botany in the University of 
Illinois since 1936. During this period he has spent the summers 
as cranberry specialist in the Wisconsin State Department of Agriculture. 
Earlier, in the United States Department of Agriculture, he specialized 
for fifteen years in the diseases of cranberries. His first work in Wis- 
consin was done in 1918. 


MIss JEAN NASH of Wisconsin Rapids is a third generation cranberry 
grower. As secretary-treasurer of the Biron Cranberry Company, of which 
her father is president, she assists him in the management of a seventy- 
five-acre marsh. 
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CRANBERRIES IN WISCONSIN 


The Wild Fruit 


Cranberries are native to Wisconsin as they are to most of the 
Northeastern states and to adjacent Canada. The importance of 
the wild fruit in earlier days is indicated by the laws governing 
picking. The Wisconsin law, for example, at one time provided a 
penalty of $50 for the offense of picking or having in possession 
unripe cranberries before the twentieth of September. This law 
was by no means a dead letter. The Berlin Courant on Septem- 
ber 8, 1859, says that eight or ten persons were arrested and 
bound over to appear at the circuit court in Waushara County 
for picking cranberries contrary to law in the town of Sacramento. 


The Berlin Boom 


The area north of Berlin was the first in which cranberries were 
cultivated in Wisconsin. Moreover the Berlin “boom” had a 
direct influence on the development of the industry in the re- 
mainder of the state. All the records agree that the first improve- 
ment of marshland for cranberry growing in Wisconsin, certainly 
the first which had any permanence, was made by Edward Sacket. 
Perhaps as early as 1860 Mr. Sacket, whose home was originally 
in Sacket Harbor, New York, came to Berlin to investigate the 
possibilities of some land which he had purchased through agents. 
He found that he was the owner of some 700 acres of “shaking 
bog” on which among other plants grew quantities of cranberry 
vines. Evidentally Sacket had some knowledge of cranberry grow- 
ing in the Eastern states. He had dams built and ditches dug so 
that the cranberries could be kept flooded until most of the danger 
of early frost was past. Brush was removed and a warehouse built. 
The experiment was successful. In 1865, 938 barrels of cranberries 
were produced on the Sacket marsh and were sold in Chicago at 
from $14 to $16 a barrel. On the way home from Chicago the 
older Sacket died, but his sons carried on and in 1869 gathered 
a $70,000 crop. 

Of course cranberries gathered from wild marshes were im- 
portant in the Berlin area long before Sacket began his develop- 
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ment. Witness the legal proceedings mentioned above. We learn 
also in the Berlin Courant of November 14, 1861, that Reese and 
Williams, who owned a general store in Berlin, shipped to Chicago 
more than 500 barrels of cranberries which they had “taken in” 
during the preceding few weeks. 

Neighboring owners of wild cranberry land were quick to follow 
Sacket’s example. Among the first were the Carey brothers, who 
had purchased for hay a large acreage of land adjoining their farm 
near Auroraville. A few berries had been gathered from this land 
in 1855, but they brought only 50 cents a bushel, and the land 
lay forgotten. Inspired, however, by the example of the Sackets 
the young Carey brothers put in a system of ditches and dams. The 
first year they had 1,000 barrels which sold at $13 a barrel. With 
this to. go on, they continued their improvements. Yields increased 
year by year, reaching a climax in 1872 with a crop of 10,000 
barrels which sold at an average price of $11 a barrel. 

Even before the year 1872 the cranberry development north 
of Berlin had taken on all the aspects of a typical boom. In re- 
strained language the Berlin Courant of November 22, 1866 stated: 


Preparations are being made by various parties to go into the culture 
on an extensive scale.... Fabulous sums have already been offered for 
some of the best fields but owners find them too profitable to be willing 
to sell. The owner of a cranberry marsh has a better thing today, than 
an oil well or a gold mine, because his “mine” grows better the more 
it is worked. 


The early success of the Sackets and the Careys aroused great 
interest in the locality. Numerous small marshes were developed 
and at least two other large ones: Rounds and Company with 240 
acres, 10 miles of ditches, and housing capacity for 800 pickers; 
and H. Spencer with 160 acres, 8 miles of ditches, and housing 
for 100 pickers. 

Nearly all of these cranberry holdings were in the town of 
Aurora, Waushara County, most of them on the large marshland 
which extended from the Carey property on the northwest to that 
of Sacket on the south. There were smaller marshes along Barnes 
Creek. Since Berlin, in Green Lake County, was the shipping 
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center, this is the name usually mentioned in connection with this 
industry. But if Berlin got the credit, Aurora got the tax money. 
We find in the records of this town that on July 10, 1873, it was 
decided to assess the best cranberry properties at $15,000, and to 
grade the others in accordance with the previous year’s crop. 

On the basis of such figures as are available the production of 
the Berlin area appears to have been approximately as follows: 
1870, 10,000 barrels; 1871, 20,000 barrels; 1872, perhaps 30,000 
barrels; 1874 (a preliminary estimate as picking started) 30,000 
barrels; 1879, 16,000 barrels; 1881, 6,000 barrels; 1882, 5,000; 
1883 “a very poor crop”; in 1884, 3,000 barrels. According to the 
Courant cranberry picking occupied only three or four days in 
1884. 

Cold figures seventy years old can give little idea of the general 
excitment attending this typical American boom. A somewhat 
more vivid picture may be drawn from the files of the local news- 
paper, the Berlin Courant, in which everything relating to cran- 
berries was considered news. 

On September 12, 1869, we read, “Cranberry picking has 
commenced in this locality, and every available man, woman, and 
child has been set to work by the cranberry men to secure the crop.” 
In July, 1870, “ Advices from the Cranberry Marshes indicate a 
much larger yield of cranberries this year than ever before. The 
breadth of land in cultivation is increasing rapidly, and the fruit 
never looked more promising.” 

The Courant of 1870 refers to the rapid development of the 
industry as “ magical.” It points out that whereas ten years ago a 
large portion of the marshland in the town of Aurora was con- 
sidered worthless some “is now valued at and richly worth from 
$100 to $300 per acre.” 

In November, 1870, occurs a paragraph headed “Cranberries 
on the Brain” which states that the Carey brothers had “gathered 
considerably the largest crop of any grower in this section and 
probably in the west, reaching in round numbers 3,500 barrels, 
and now worth in the market upwards of $40,000, more than two- 
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thirds of which is left a net profit of the growers.” Perhaps it 
would be only fair to add that the Careys had just given the editor 
a barrel of cranberries. 

In December of the same year there is a report of a joint stock 
company formed by several old cranberry men and some amateurs. 
By June, 1871, G. H. Smith, secretary of the Berlin Cranberry 
Association, was receiving so many inquiries from various parts 
of the country “in reference to the particulars of cranberry cul- 
ture” that he made plans to publish a pamphlet on the subject. 
No copy of this pamphlet has been found, if indeed, it was ever 
published. 

In September of 1871 it is reported that “N. D. Rundell of 
Aurora, harvested this season from 40 acres of marsh 1,000 
barrels of cranberries which he sold for $10,000 leaving him a 
clear profit of over $6,000. How is that for cranberries!” In 
another paragraph in the same number is stated, “Our streets are 
filled with wagons loaded with cranberries from the marshes, and 
going to the marshes with empty barrels. A heavy frost at this 
time would do a large amount of damage to the crop. Cranberries 
are this week selling for from $10.00 to $12.00 per barrel.” 

As good crops succeeded one another and prices continued high, 
new cranberry warehouses were built, residences were enlarged 
and new ones built. Some money was less wisely expended. There 
are the usual boom stories including those of cigars lighted with 
$5.00 bills. Of course cranberry growing was not entirely a “bed 
of roses” even in those early days in the area north of Berlin. 
There were losses from fire, from frost, and from floods. - 

The main facts of the great Chicago fire which started on Octo- 
ber 8, 1871, are of course widely known. What is less well known 
is the fact that the season had been exceedingly dry and that fire 
losses in Wisconsin were all too common. According to the Berlin 
Courant, October 5, 1871, fire had been raging for the preceding 
weeks upon the marshes and in the woods north and west of 
Berlin. There was a dispatch from James Carey, “Carey marsh 
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now on fire, buildings in danger.” A later paragraph in the same 
issue contained the significant information that the Fox River was 
unusually low. The effect of the Chicago fire itself was felt in 
the Berlin area as it must have been in many a small community. 
Sacket reported 12,000 barrels of cranberries burned in that fire; 
Carey brothers were said to have. lost cranberries in storage at 
Chicago valued at about $15,000. Since losses from the Chicago 
fire are set by conservative historians at $126,000,000, the reverses 
sustained by the Berlin cranberry growers seem almost microscopic. 
Indeed money was so plentiful among cranberry men near Berlin 
that year that they were probably not unduly disturbed. 

Later on, however, they were less well able to absorb the losses 
which occurred. In October, 1881, came heavy rain and floods 
so severe that farmers transported their butter by boat. In 1882 
there was only a half a crop. More water was reported on the 
marshes than in fifteen years. This is an important point. The 
following August (1883), the cranberry marshes were covered 
with water causing the partially ripened berries to decay. A heavy 
frost on September 12 froze so many berries on some marshes 
that it did not pay to pick at all. 

It is all too easy to be wise after the fact. Students of Wisconsin 
cranberry problems believe they now know what caused the de- 
cline of cranberry growing in the area north of Berlin. That will 
appear in its proper place. It is known that never after the middle 
seventies was production as high as it had been. The change was 
not uniform. Some marshes remained in production longer than 
others. One of the last good crops was that of Martin Mosher, who 
in 1900 picked 1,500 barrels from a relatively small acreage. The 
Carey marsh was among the first to show a decline. As early as 
1883 other marshes were recognized as more profitable. A melan- 
choly aftermath came in 1889 when two Grand Rapids men 
making a tour of the Berlin marshes stopped at the post office 
to get information from James Carey, postmaster. So ended an 
era in cranberry history. 
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The Wisconsin Valley 


Closely following the dramatic rise of cranberry growing in the 
Berlin area a less spectacular development was taking place farther 
west. This was destined to have a quite different history. In Jack- 
son, Juneau, Monroe, and Wood counties wild cranberries had long 
been gathered in abundance. In September, 1866, the Mauston 
Star reported a heavy crop of cranberries in that section. The 
early development of cultivation in this region in most respects 
paralleled that just described. It was an extensive, not an intensive, 
culture. H. T. Hitchcock writing from Tomah in 1875 reported 
that the newly improved marshes in this belt comprised about 
2,500 acres and some of those in bearing condition had already 
yielded 50 barrels to the acre. . 

A direct connection between the Berlin boom and the develop- 
ment of the cultivated marshes in the Wisconsin Valley is found 
in the activities of several young men. As he told the story many 
years later, Sherman N. Whittlesey in the fall of 1870 stopped 
to visit his father in Berlin, Wisconsin. He was then twenty-one 
years old and had started for Washington Territory for the pur- 
pose of homesteading. The cranberry excitement in Berlin effective- 
ly drove Washington out of young Whittlesey’s mind, and late 
in November, 1870, he left Berlin with “a team of horses and a 
lumber wagon.” He crossed the Wisconsin River at Petenwell, on 
a ferry, and headed north. After some disheartening experiences 
including nearly a year’s work with a dishonest partner, he bought 
in August, 1871, a marsh in what is now Cranmoor. This marsh, 
which he successfully managed for more than a half century, 
was apparently the first cultivated in Wood County. In Whittlesey’s 
own words “ nobody ever before went into that country with any- 
thing but a cranberry rake and a sack.” 

Other young men fired with enthusiasm by what they heard in 
Berlin came to Wood County. Among these were M. O. Potter 
and his brother Jerome, who started a marsh in 1872. The Searles 
brothers, Andrew and Jacob, settled in Cranmoor and became 
growers in 1873. They too came from Waushara County, but 
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are believed to have been attracted first by lumber rather than by 
cranberries. In 1873 also came A. C. Bennett with whom was 
soon associated his young son, Arthur. Men from Berlin: Hamilton, 
Fitch, Palmeter, and others started marshes in Mather and at 
“Cranberry Center” (near Cutler). Others came from Appleton. 

The beginnings here were much like those north of Berlin. 
Wild marsh was ditched and drained, dams were built, and brush 
and weeds were removed. Their later history was quite different. 
The difference is strikingly shown by the simple statement that 
many of the marshes then started are still in successful operation. 
Most of those in Wood County are managed by sons or grandsons 
of the men who started them. In large part they have been re- 
planted with named varieties of cranberries, but those who know 
where to look can still find native vines which have been growing 
where they now are since the seventies. 

The years 1892-95 were heartbreaking for the cranberry growers 
in the Wisconsin Valley. It was drouth, frost, and fire for four 
full years. The older cranberry men used to date everything from 
the great fires of 1893. M. O. Potter told the story thus, nearly 
thirty years later: 


On the 15th day of September 1893 the marsh area around Cranmoor 
Station, then known as Bearss Marsh, burned in the morning. From 
Bennett’s Island fire jumped three-quarters of a mile; we always supposed 
the wind must have carried a sizable limb, afire, from the top of some 
poplar tree. Anyway the fire burned me out. 


The fire “burned out” most of the other growers as well. A 
fire in a peat bog is unlike any other fire. If the peat is thoroughly 
dry, fire smoulders underground. Even water does not always put 
it out. A small fire can be dug out, and large ones will eventually 
burn themselves out but in so doing they destroy the marsh as 
well. It is said that in the Remington area most of the growers 
were ruined. Some of the marshes burned out in 1893 were never 
replanted, but many of them were. In some cases at least, the 
new plantings were much better. The knolls were leveled and 
the ground better prepared. One grower even had the courage 
to say, “Our children will have reason to be thankful for the 
drouth and fires which brought method into cranberry growing.” 
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The Northern Marshes 


Farther north are other marshes with a quite different history. 
The cranberry properties in Barron, Burnett, Price, Rusk, and 
Washburn counties were all or nearly all developed within the 
present century. All were built on what may perhaps be best 
described as “modern” plans. That is they were leveled, some- 
times by machinery. Adequate reservoirs and ditches were con- 
structed, and in nearly all cases the surface was sanded before 
the vines were planted. Important and valuable as these northern 
marshes are, they add little color to the story of the development 
of the industry in the state. There was no pioneer stage of wild 
vines, but from the very first they were planted with named 
varieties. Marshes of similar construction may be found in the 
Eastern states. These northern marshes are, however, distinctive 
in that they are planted chiefly with a Wisconsin variety, the 
Searles. 


Flooding Water 


Water for flooding has long been a prime necessity in cran- 
berry growing. It is needed for protection against winter injury, 


to prevent frost damage, to control insects, and recently in Wis- 
consin for harvesting. A survey made in 1929 showed that there 
were in Wood County about seven acres of reservoir to each acre 
of cranberry vines. 

Up until 1873 the only source of water on the Berlin marshes 
was that derived from impounded rain and melted snow. In that 
fateful year, however, following their 10,000 barrel crop the 
Carey brothers bought two water powers, one of which was located 
in Auroraville. From this a canal was dug by hand to bring water 
from Willow Creek to their marsh. The canal, a little over a 
mile in length, cost $7,000 (according to some reports $7,800). 
About ten years later another canal was dug from Willow Creek 
to the marshes in the northeast corner of the area. As the water 
from this canal came from a lower level it had to be lifted a 
short distance by means of a large water wheel operated by 
a steam engine. 
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For over twenty years the Sacket marsh, one of the farthest 
from Willow Creek, had no other course of flooding water than 
that of the surface drainage held in the reservoir. Finally, how- 
ever, its owner decided to tap the Fox River. As the river was 
a mile away and at low water was below the level of the marsh, 
this was no small undertaking. The dredging was actually done 
in the summer of 1885, but preparations were begun early the 
previous winter. Wood in large quantities was hauled from 
neighboring woodlands to furnish fuel for the dredge that was 
to dig the canal. On April 24, 1885, the dredge “Sawyer” (re- 
putedly a government dredge) began work. The canal which was 
a mile long, 40 feet wide and 4 feet deep, started from the Fox 
River at Sacramento. Sacramento was located a few miles down 
the river from Berlin. Its site is now marked only by a small 
cemetery and the remains of a bridge. A reporter from the 
Berlin Journal who visited the digging operation May 29, 1885, 
reported that good progress was being made and that already the 
ditch was about half completed. 

Perhaps even more interesting than the canal itself was the 
pumping equipment. The pumps were brought from New Orleans. 
Each had its own power plant which no doubt burned wood. We 
read of the two “boilers” and the two “smoke stacks.” Before 
the final test which occurred on September 1, 1885, the inventor 
and manufacturer of the pumps, and the engineer of Fairbanks, 
Morse and Company came to inspect the equipment. No doubt 
they also supervised the installation. At the “ official test” which 
unfortunately was none too successful apparently because of faulty 
construction of the flumes, there was a “large attendance.” The 
errors of construction were soon corrected, and for years after- 
words the starting of the “ big pumps” was one of the sights to be 
seen and often an occasion for newspaper mention. 

Candor compels the admission that now more than a half a 
century later one finds an entirely different attitude toward these 
canals. It is the opinion of most students of Wisconsin cranberry 
problems that the use of alkaline water greatly increases the 
difficulty of growing canberries. The water of Willow Creek and 
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that of the Fox River is alkaline. One finds now in the publications 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters state- 
ments to the effect that the decline of the Berlin cranberry industry 
may well have been caused by the use of water brought by these 
canals. The decline certainly dates from that time. But in 1873-85 
water was water, and the digging of these canals indicated enter- 
prise and courage. 

The problem of a more adequate water supply had to be met 
in central Wisconsin also. It became particularly acute in the dry 
years of 1892-95. Here as elsewhere the growers faced the water 
problem with courage, optimism, and even humor. A. C. Bennett 
intimated to the growers that if they had any sense, they would 
be down in Louisiana raising alligators instead of in Wisconsin 
raising cranberries. He said rightly, “None of us can form a 
true conception of what can be accomplished with a never fail- 
ing supply of water.” 

The Cranberry Growers Association delegated to Andrew Searles 
the task gf investigating the possibility of artesian wells. He 
drilled at Walker, on the Bennett marsh, on the Arpin marsh, 
and at the experiment station, always without success. Windmills 
were tried, also with small success. Finally Andrew Searles dredged 
on his own marsh a two and a half mile ditch for water storage. 
This was a great step forward and since then many similar deep 
ditches have been dredged. Finally in 1933 the growers in Cran- 
moor district constructed a canal twelve miles in length from the 
Wisconsin River at a cost of $50,000. In most of the newer 
northern marshes, water for flooding is taken directly from 
natural lakes or streams. Sometimes such a stream is dammed to 
form a reservoir. 


Frost and Frost Warnings 


Frost has long been a major hazard to cranberries—wild or 
cultivated. In the early days nothing could be done to prevent 
it, but the danger was well recognized. In 1868 estimates of the 
losses due to frost in the Berlin area ran as high as four-fifths of 
the entire crop. In 1871 some individuals estimated their losses 
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from frost to be as high as $15,000. On September 7, 1877, the 
Berlin Courant wrote (as though reporting a horse race), “No 
frost yet but cranberry men restless.” They were not only restless; 
they were thinking and planning. 

Very likely the first attempts at frost prevention were by fire. 
At least as early as 1877, some cranberry growers had equipped 
their marshes with specially constructed large iron pans in which 
to burn tar to prevent frost injury. 

As marshes and water supplies were improved, it was realized 
that frost losses could be reduced or perhaps eliminated by flood- 
ing the marshes. But for adequate protection the growers must 
have some warning of approaching cold weather. In 1883, C. E. 
Morgan of Madison suggested that much could be done “to 
counteract frosts through the signal corps in Washington and by 
minute guns echoing the warning over our marshes.” It should 
be explained here that what is now the United States Weather 
Bureau was then part of the United States Army. Its first cran- 
berry frost warnings were sent, no doubt by telegraph, to Berlin 
in 1885. In the Wood County area in 1892, a novel warning 
system was instituted with the help of the railroads which dis- 
played frost signals from the trains as they passed through the 
cranberry district. Now of course frost warnings are received by 
radio. With these warnings and with minimum temperature 
thermometers, standard equipment on all marshes, frost losses 
have been reduced to a minimum. The cranberry growers ate, 
however, still “restless” on frosty nights. 


Planting and Sanding 

The earlier marshes contained, of course, only wild vines, but 
planting selected vines on cleared land was begun at an early 
date. We read in the Berlin Courant for November 7, 1867: 

Art is supplanting nature in a good many instances, with the best 
prospect of favorable results. Mr. J. Montgomery of this city is prepar- 
ing a field in Seneca which ought to produce a large yield, and of the 
finest quality. He takes off the bogs,* and covers the turf with sand 


* If you are not accustomed to this use of the word bog, remember that the account 
was published in 1867 and refer to your Century Dictionary which will explain that 
one meaning of the word bog is ‘a little elevated piece of earth in a marsh or swamp 
filled with roots and grass.” 
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to the depth of five to six inches, in which the vines are planted. He 
has taken great pains to select vines which bear large and first quality 
fruit, and expects the harvest will prove the wisdom of the careful 
preparation and selection of plants. He will get five or six acres thus 
prepared and planted this fall, at an expense of about $100 an acre. 


Credit for introducing this method of culture into the Wisconsin 
Valley is given by Andrew Searles to his neighbor R. S. Smith, 
who “had read a book on cranberry culture.” When he first saw 
the small field which Smith had planted by this method, it was 
three years old, and Mr. Searles thought it “the finest thing in 
cranberries” he had ever seen. 

Sand (really gravel) is now much used in Wisconsin on beds 
newly prepared for planting. It is also used on old beds every third 
year or so to anchor runners, increase the growth of new uprights, 
and retard weeds. 


Varieties 


All the named varieties of cranberries now grown and sold 
are merely selected wild vines which have been vegetatively propa- 
gated. The first cranberry vines produced by artificial crossing are 
now under test. 

Very early, however, cranberry growers recognized that there 
were great differences in wild cranberries. Reference has already 
been made to the fact that in 1867 J. Montgomery in planting 
his vines had “taken great pains to select vines which bear large 
and first quality fruit.” In 1871 John B. Vliet of Dartford planted 
cranberry vines “of a choice variety obtained from New Jersey.” 
These may well have been the first vines imported from another 
state. We have abundant evidence that many growers in gather- 
ing wild vines for planting took care to select the vines with the 
better fruit. The first attempt systematically to assemble and com- 
pare selected material was made by Wisconsin growers in their 
Experiment Station in Cranmoor. As described by J. A. Gaynor 
in the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society’s Annual Report 
for 1899, their plan of action was as follows: 


We rented one-fourth of an acre which we scalped and sanded and 
divided into 185 squares, each containing 64 square feet. We then pro- 
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ceeded to collect all the varieties of cranberries we could find. By 
writing to parties at every locality in which cranberries are grown, 
we got, and planted at the Station vines from Massachusetts, Oregon, 
Washington, Minnesota, Michigan, and the various cranberry districts 
in Wisconsin. 


If the work then begun could have been continued with the 
same vision, how much smoother would have been the path of 
those who again took up the same problem in Wisconsin in 1925. 
Only one Eastern variety has made a large place for itself in 
Wisconsin. This is the McFarlin, named, like a number of other 
varieties, for its discoverer. Thomas Huit McFarlin, a member 
of a well-know cranberry family, discovered and cultivated this 
variety in the town of Carver, Massachusetts, as early as 1870. 
A number of Wisconsin varieties have attained some prominence. 
Of these only one, the Searles, is now being planted extensively. 
With reference to the origin of this variety Andrew Searles said 
modestly in 1928, “The experiment which has given me the 
most satisfaction is the cultivation of a variety of cranberry I 
found growing wild in our swamp about 1893. This variety, 
known as Searles Jumbo, has been marketed for nearly twenty 
years.” Well might he take satisfaction in this discovery. The 


Searles is today our most productive variety. Its discovery may well 
be considered the most important single step in the development 
of the Wisconsin cranberry industry. 


Other Cranberry Problems 


Next to frost, insects have probably given cranberry growers 
greatest concern. Very early in the development of the industry 
near Berlin reports of their work occur. On July 25, 1867, there 
was printed in the Berlin Cowrant under the appropriate heading 
“Bad for the Cranberries” the following paragraph: 


We are informed that an insect has made its appearance among the 
cranberries on some of the marshes in this vicinity which promises total 
destruction of the crop the present year. What is the peculiar nature of 
the animal, or whether any of the marshes are exempt from its ravages, 
we are unable to say. 


From the date of its appearance it seems safe to assume that the 
insect here referred to was the blackhead fire worm—-still con- 
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sidered by most Wisconsin growers, cranberry enemy number 
one. There is another report of “sad havoc” caused by the worms 
on July 24, 1875, and the next year the term “fire worm” was 
used. Of course there are many other insects injurious to cranberry 
vines. Some of them are very serious. There are even other fire 
worms. But except for a culprit convicted about fifteen years ago 
which will be mentioned in our discussion of false blossom, the 
blackhead fire worm is usually the most serious of all insects in 
Wisconsin. 

To attempt a history of insect control would take us far afield. 
It would certainly have to include the attempt made as early as 
1888 to destroy “the moth that injures the cranberries” by build- 
ing fires at night, but there is one means of insect control which 
is unique. That is the flooding of marshes at critical periods to 
drown the insects. Just when flooding was first employed as a 
means of insect control is not known, but the practice must be 
old as time is measured in cranberry culture. Apparently it origi- 
nated somewhere in the East. Andrew Searles said in 1928 that 
he read about it in some article written by a New Jersey man. He 
and other growers used flooding as a means of insect control in 
Wisconsin well before 1908. Since that time most of the known 
insect poisons have been tried on cranberry insects. So have most 
of the methods of applying those poisons: hand machines, power 
sprayers, power dusters, and airplanes. Many of them have their 
place but flooding, despite all its known drawbacks, still remains 
a “very present help in time of trouble.” 

The numerous insects which affect Wisconsin cranberries are 
found in other cranberry regions as well. This is true also of the 
various fungi which cause fruit rots of cranberries and which have 
been so extensively studied in the East. There is one major cran- 
berry disease the history of which belongs particularly to Wisconsin. 
The disease we now know as “ false blossom ” was first discovered in 
Wisconsin. It was first carried to Massachusetts and New Jersey in 
Wisconsin vines and used to be known in those states as “ Wisconsin 
false blossom.” False blossom is the type of disease which is most 
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dificult to deal with effectively. A plant once affected, apparently 
never recovers. Too rarely is such a plant killed by the disease. The 
name false blossom describes the most obvious symptoms. Dis- 
eased plants produce malformed, distorted flowers few of which set 
even a small berry. 

Attention was attracted to the disease as of commercial im- 
portance in the Mather, Wisconsin, region, following the planting 
there, about 1900, of considerable areas of vines of the Palmeter, 
Berlin, and Metallic Bell varieties from the region about Berlin, 
Wisconsin. By 1905 or 1906 false blossom had become prevalent 
in these varieties and since that time has become so severe that 
their cultivation has been materially reduced. It is significant that 
within this period, the McFarlin, which here as elsewhere has 
proved high resistance to false blossom, became the most im- 
portant named variety in Wisconsin, and the Bennett, which is 
able to produce a crop in the presence of the disease but is more 
susceptible than the McFarlin, became the second named variety 
of importance. 

False blossom reached the Massachusetts cranberry area, the 
largest in the world, in small shipments of Wisconsin vines about 
1895 and during the earlier years of this century. It reached New 
Jersey in the same way about 1909. Since then it has spread 
widely in these states. By one of these apparently needless acci- 
dents all too common in the history of American agriculture some 
of the most serious present-day infestations in Wisconsin were 
caused by the reshipping of diseased vines into the state. We 
have known since 1929 that false blossom is a virus disease spread 
by a leaf hopper. Present-day control methods are directed largely 
toward the elimination of this insect. 

Someday a special chapter will be written on the tools and 
machines used in cranberry culture. Many of them are unique— 
designed by cranberry growers or based on suggestions made by 
them. This applies particularly perhaps to the machines used in 
grading and packing the crop. There are weed hooks, sod knives, 
sod hooks—"“ stampers” for planting on peat. There is also a 
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sanding machine and one for planting vines. Special mention 
should be made of the clipper now used in one form or another 
for weed control on most cranberry marshes. This was first de- 
veloped by Isaac Harrison of New Jersey about 1928 and consists 
essentially of a set of rapidly revolving knives powered by gas or 
electricity. These knives are suspended from a frame. Carried 
by two men at a level just high enough to clear the tops of the 
vines, this machine cuts every weed which is taller than the vines 
themselves. 


Harvesting 


The cranberry harvest has always been colorful. Tradition has 
it that in days before marshes were cultivated a kind of “ squatter 
sovereignty” prevailed. A family would choose some favorable 
area, camp on an island near-by, and guard their find, with shot- 
guns if necessary, against all comers. Presumably the berries were 
guarded until the legal time for picking or at any rate until they 
were picked. Rakes were apparently used to some extent in such 
harvesting. In fact no one seems to know just when the cranberry 
rake was developed. It seems to be native to Wisconsin. At least 
the rakes used during the last thirty years are quite different from 
rakes (there called scoops) used in Massachusetts and New Jersey. 

In the Berlin area all of the early crops were picked by hand. 
Large crops meant many pickers. In 1869 the Berlin Courant 
noted that “every available man, woman and child had been set 
to work to secure the crop.” In subsequent years the paper repeats 
the call for pickers. In September, 1871, it stated, “ A large num- 
ber of pickers are wanted to work on marshes near Berlin. A 
liberal price will be paid.” To gather the great crop in 1872 
literally thousands of pickers were needed. Sacket’s marsh was said 
to have had 1,200 pickers that year and Carey’s 1,500. The pickers 
on the Carey marsh took a straw vote for president; everybody 
took part—men, women, boys, and girls, casting in all 1,457 votes. 

In its news summary of September 26, 1872, the Courant notes 
that about $50,000 was paid for pickers in that locality. With this 
sum being paid out for pickers, it is not surprising that we hear 
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the first suggestions for labor saving in connection with the cran- 
berry harvest. According to the Cowrant of October 17, 1872, 
W. T. Cosgrain, chief engineer of the Sturgeon Bay and Lake 
Michigan Ship Canal, was in town investigating the possibility 
of doing away with the necessity of picking altogether. He sug- 
gested that “when the berries are ripe for gathering, flood the 
marsh until all the berries are floated and then loosen them from 
the vines with rakes. After this, they would be floated into the 
warehouse at the lower end of the marsh and into screens in 
the floor—from the screens they would be raised by elevators into 
ithe storehouse for drying.” 

' As far as we can determine, however, water was never actually 
used for picking until much later. 

Indians early played a prominent part in the cranberry harvest. 
In 1877 it was recorded that the Carey brothers had 900 pickers 
of whom 200 were Indians. Photographs of early picking “ crews” 
show that the cranberry harvest was early regarded as a social 
event. We have the word of Andrew Searles that as early as 1890 
it was necessary to have a dance hall for the pickers and to furnish 
at least part of the music. Certainly in the decade before the first 
World War a dance hall for the pickers was found on every fully 
equipped cranberry marsh. 

Water raking is now almost universal on Wisconsin marshes. 
Where water permits the beds are flooded almost to the top of 
the vines, and the berries attached to the uprights float to the 
surface and are scooped up with cranberry “rakes.” The wet 
berries are poured from the rakes into field boxes and carried to 
dikes where they are placed in the shallow drying crates. When 
perfectly dry, they are again put in boxes and stored in the ware- 
house. Water raking was begun years ago on several marshes. 
One of the first to practice it was Andrew Searles. He was forced 
to it by lack of help. One year he delayed harvesting to let his 
berries fully mature. With only a few men left, he flooded the 
matsh and raked on the water. Instead of the usual eight or ten 
barrels a day each man raked fifteen or twenty. 
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Cranberry raking is worth going some distance to see. The 
Indians for many years have had a priority on raking, and many 
takers have developed a beautiful rhythm to their swing. The 
red rakes swishing through the water, the flaming plaid shirts, 
and the bronze skin all add color to a sunny fall day. 


The Wisconsin Cranberry Industry Today 


The belief is widely held that no man is a fit subject for biog- 
raphy until he is dead. The reason is simple. Otherwise there is 
no stopping place. Similarly it is hard to find a place to end this 
description of the growth of the Wisconsin cranberry industry. A 
whole chapter could be written on the history of codperative sell? 
ing. Other chapters could be written on the new pooling system, 
the development of canning and dehydration, and the continued 
increase in production over the past fifteen years. Perhaps we 
had best conclude with the simple statement that during each 
of the past five years Wisconsin cranberry crops have sold for 
well over $1,000,000. 





Old Milwaukee 


By WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


HE SITE now covered by the city of Milwaukee was occupied 
Te Indians until in the early thirties of the last century 

when it was ceded to the United States government by the 
Menomini and Potawatomi tribes. 

The beginning of Milwaukee as a white man’s habitation oc- 
curred in 1818 when Solomon Juneau, a young French-Canadian, 
arrived to engage in fur trading with the Indian and to become 
the first permanent white settler and the founder of the hamlet. 
He was preceded by Jacques Vieau, a French-Canadian who arrived 
some twenty years earlier and located his log cabin and trading 
post at a point now known as Mitchell Park in the south section 
of the city. Vieau came from Green Bay where he had an Indian 
wife, and he returned to that section from here. Juneau was married 
to Vieau’s daughter Josette at Green Bay and brought her home 
to his log cabin located at the foot of the present East Wisconsin 


Avenue, now covered by the Wisconsin Trust Company Building, 
also known as the Pabst Building. 

The Menomini and the Potawatomi under the treaty with the 
United States surrendered their land, and were moved to reserva- 
tions in central Wisconsin. The Menomini, a friendly tribe, gave 
up that part of Milwaukee known as the East Side which was 





WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, whose name has long been synonymous with 
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purchased by Solomon Juneau and Morgan Martin, and known 
for some years as Juneautown. The Potawatomi were in possession 
of the lands known as the West and South sides. The West Side 
lands were acquired by Byron Kilbourn and known as Kilbourn- 
town. The South Side was purchased by George H. Walker, and 
for years the section was known as Walker’s Point. 

The Potawatomi were, however, unfriendly to the whites. They 
harbored Indians who had been driven out by other tribes, and 
though they turned over the West Side lands, they postponed the 
transfer of the other section for a year. In the meantime squatters 
settled on the South Side lands. The Potawatomi were so in- 
censed that they planned to massacre the whites who lived in 
Juneautown. The story had it that Josette, the wife of Solomon 
Juneau, spent a whole night in the Potawatomi village trying to 
pacify the angry Indians. She succeeded in her task and when 
the 600 whites awoke in the morning, they little realized that a 
noble woman had saved their lives. 


National Origins of Whites 


While the few whites who first came here were French- 
Canadians, the real builders of Milwaukee were young Yankees 
from New England and Knickerbockers from New York State. 
For a number of years the Anglo-American element led in the 
civic, economic, and social life of the community. This is reflected 
in the fact that while Milwaukee has had thirty-three mayors since 
its incorporation in 1845, seventeen of these were of Anglo- 
American descent. Of the others on the list, two were born in 
Ireland, two in France, four in Germany, and the rest in the 
United States of German, Irish, and Scotch descent. Only four 
were natives of Milwaukee. 

In the earlier days of the community the population consisted 
of Anglo-Americans, Germans, Irish, Swiss, and Scandinavians. 
The Polish immigration gained momentum in the early seventies 
after the Franco-Prussian War. The most recent census places 
Milwaukee’s foreign born at 83,809 which is about 14 percent of 
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the total population of 587,472. The Germans lead with 28,085, 
the Poles next with 14,695; there are 6,606 Russians and 4,374 
Italians; the English-Irish-Scottish group accounts for only 2,624. 


An Era of Intolerance 


The Know Nothing movement which in the early fifties swept 
over the country from the East to the West grew out of the fear 
that the foreign born would outnumber native Americans suffi- 
ciently to control the country. The popular slogans of the day 
were “Damn the Dutch” and “To Hell with the Irish.” The 
movement was noted by the English language press of Milwau- 
kee but failed to cause any great apprehension on the part of the 
local Yankee element. The latter found that the immigrants were 
peaceable, industrious, and loyal to the country of their adoption. 
They not only were law abiding citizens but also proved them- 
selves thrifty, invested in homes, and added materially to the 
prosperity of the community, including that of the native-born 
Anglo-Americans who were commercially inclined. 

The Know Nothing movement, however, proved a blessing in 
disguise. The German immigration brought to this country as 
the result of the Revolution of 1848 in Germany, a class of 
intellectuals who were intolerant of the Christian religion. Their 
interpretation of the American spirit was that it implied freedom 
from kings, nobles, dictators, priestcraft, and all religious affili- 
ation. They projected numerous freethinker societies through 
which they operated. When the impact of the Know Nothing 
movement came upon these German intellectuals, they pointed 
with assurance to the Constitution of the United States which 
gtanted to the foreign born the same rights of citizenship that 
were accorded to the native born. The Christian element then 
invoked the same Constitution which guaranteed the freedom of 
worship, and pointed out that any violation of this provision was 
vicious and un-American. The result was more tolerance for 
both sides. 


While the German immigrant readily adapted himself to the 
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economic and civic life of his new world environment, he clung 
with tenacity to his social ideals and diversions. He sang German 
songs, read German newspapers, ate German cooking, drank beer 
and wine, danced German waltzes, and said his prayers in German. 

The German Bierwirthschaft, or tavern, soon became a popular 
institution with the immigrants. Here they learned something of 
New World democracy, and the class distinctions of an Old World 
were unknown. The peasant and mechanic enjoyed the same re- 
spect that was accorded to the merchant and the professional man. 
Here, too, the immigrant learned something of his new economic 
life and of the opportunities for a bread-and-butter existence. It 
was his introduction into the American way of life. 

One lesson the German-Americans of an earlier day learned, 
namely, that the bridge from foreignism to Americanism must be 
built upon the language which the foreigner could best under- 
stand. Thus they printed the Constitution of the United States 
and the Declaration of Independence in the German language for 
distribution among their compatriots. Leaders like Carl Schurz 
expressed American patriotism, it was said, as eloquently and con- 
vincingly in German as it had ever been sounded in English. 
Schurz’s loyalty to the country of his adoption both in war and 
peace was amply demonstrated. 

While the people of an Old Milwaukee were in the main 
foreign born, the civic leadership was in the hands of the Anglo- 
Americans. Although the German element was numerically in the 
lead, it did not manifest an inclination for public service. The 
Irish immigrant possessed a temperament and a historic background 
which better equipped him for political combat and the acceptance 
of public office. With the passing of time both the German and 
Irish elements became identified with local administrative affairs. 


Characteristic Street Scenes 


Street life, characteristic of that day, had its interesting sights 
and scenes. The general aspects of the street indicated that wood 
constituted the construction material. The near-by forests had 
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yielded their products. There were wooden houses, plank side- 
walks, wood block pavements, and even wooden sewer piping. 
The first pavement, consisting of wooden blocks, was laid in 1854. 
Some of the wooden sewer piping, made from hollowed tree 
trunks, was discovered in an excavation on East Michigan Street 
in 1940; the wood, though underground for nearly 100 years, 
was still in a sound state of preservation. 

The volunteer fire protection service was organized in 1837. 
It was then that a hook and ladder and a hand pump were ac- 
quired. There were parades on East Water Street. 

A description of the street scenes of this period would be in- 
complete without the mention of the lamplighter. He was a fleet- 
footed young man who hurried from lamppost to lamppost at 
dusk, placed the ladder he carried against the post, climbed up, 
and quickly lighted the gas jet. One of these lads was popular 
with young and old and was regarded as the most efficient lamp- 
lighter in the United States. His name was Jimmie Fiskin, an 
Irish laddie from the Third Ward. 

The conventional lamppost also served as an instrument of 
alarm. When police protection was sought, the lamppost was 
hammered loudly and vigorously. It usually brought the police- 
man, not yet in uniform, to the scene of trouble—a big star 
shining on his robust breast. 

One of the familiar street characters was the professional 
chimney sweep. He was dressed in black, tight-fitting trousers 
and plug hat, and carried a large cleansing brush. Another 
familiar figure was the yeast pedlar, known as Hefe-Mattes, who 
went from back door to back door to sell liquid yeast in units of 
half pints and pints at a nominal price. 

In those early days the wood sawyers were useful men. Equipped 
with buck and saw, they assembled about the old City Hall ready 
to hire out to anyone who wanted his cordwood sawed and split. 
It was said that when they were well supplied with rye bread and 
bacon, they were not so anxious to accept wood-sawing jobs. 
Tradition has it that they clustered on the shady side of the City 
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Hall in the summer time and on the sunny side in the winter, 
and that through these changes the City Hall was moved from 
its foundation several inches every season. 

The traffic of the day included the horse dray, the so-called 
“express wagon,” the oxcart, the horse and buggy, the horse-driven 
street car, and the farmer's wagon. The brewery trucks drawn 
by massive Percheron horses were a sight to behold. 


The Old-Time Barber 


The German immigrant barber who established himself in 
the New World was usually a jack-of-all-trades. Aside from his 
abilities as a haircutter and face scraper (Haarschneider und 
Rasirer), he was also something of a dentist, a chiropodist, and 
a quasi surgeon. His shop window announced to the public that 
he was accomplished in pulling teeth (zahnausziehen), drawing 
blood (schrépfen), applying leeches (blutegelsetzen), and as a 
chiropodist (Hihneraugen Operateur). His wife frequently as- 
sisted him in his professional labors. She was skilled in hair- 
cutting and shaving as well as in the other arts engaged in by 
her husband. 

Street life was occasionally enlivened with parades and brass 
band music. There were picnics, balls, and dances. The tightrope 
walker was occasionally seen at the market square amusing young 
and old; the one-ring circus made an annual visit. 

On Sundays the populace hiked to the beer gardens, known as 
Bielfeld’s Garden, Quentin’s Park, Milwaukee Garden, Berniger’s, 
Knurr’s, and others. There were Saengerfeste, Turnfeste, Schiitzen- 
feste, and Bavarian Volksfeste. 

The religious affiliations of the community were in the main 
Catholic and Lutheran. The Lutheran Church located at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Division streets (now Juneau Avenue) was 
known as the Gnaden Gemeinde (Grace Church), presided over 
by Pastor Muehlhaeuser, who was a familiar and popular figure 
in the neighborhood. The Catholics attended St. Mary’s Church 
on the hill and St. John’s Cathedral. Bishop Henni and Father 
Kundig were the outstanding figures among the Catholics, 
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The observance of Christmas was much as it is today. The 
farmers in the surrounding country brought in spruce and balsam 
trees. Every household had a tree liberally trimmed with small 
red apples, sticks of candy, cookies, and candles. The children’s 
toys were simple, and the gifts for adults consisted of practical 
things in the way of wearing apparel and household paraphernalia. 
The Christmas carols sung now were sung then. 

The Easter season was observed in every household. The house- 
wife provided colored eggs. Every child was supposed to find a 
nest of eggs left somewhere on the premises by an Easter bunny. 
The neighborhood baker sold large cakes representing bunnies. 


Milwaukee’s Historic Street 


In the earlier history of Milwaukee there is probably no thor- 
oughfare that exemplified the community spirit of that day better 
than did East Water Street (now known as North Water Street). 
Something like a mile in length, it paralleled the Milwaukee 
River and extended from the German market southward to 
Walker’s Point bridge.On July 13, 1836, the breaking of ground 


for the filling and grading of East Water Street took place. A 
man named Sylvester Pettibone guided the plow while Onslow 
Brown wielded the whip that prompted eight oxen to pull. The 
event was celebrated by dispatching thirty baskets of champagne. 

At first modest homes were built along the street. Then came 
a period when the lower floors of these homes were converted 
into small shops and stores while the family lived upstairs. In 
brief, the street was, with the passing of time, converted from a 
residential to a business street. The north half of the street was 
engaged in retail trade while the south half, in the years that 
followed, grew into a jobbing and wholesale center. 

In its earlier history the street was the center for all com- 
munity festivities. All parades and public demonstrations took 
place on this street. The volunteer fire brigade occasionally gathered 
in competitive demonstrations. The pumping of water was done 
by hand, and the winner was the group that could throw a stream 
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the farthest. The men, of whom my father was one, were uni- 
formed and wore heavy firemen’s helmets. 

Sometimes the festivities took the form of an industrial parade. 
The vehicles employed usually exemplified an industry such as 
shipbuilding, cooperage, brickmaking, milling, carpentry, masonry, 
shoemaking, tailoring, and others. Groups of men would demon- 
strate the production methods of their respective trades. Plenty 
of brass-band music was provided. The popular drum major of 
that earlier day was a merchant named Spoerl, who lived across 
the street from our home. 

One scene is unforgettable. When Milwaukee sent its quota of 
soldiers for the Civil War, these marched on East Water Street 
southward. The line of march extended from our home to the 
Walker’s Point bridge. 


Independence Day Observance 


The climax to the festivities seen on this historic street con- 
sisted of the Fourth of July Celebration. The Béierwirthschafte, 
small shops, and stores were decorated with green saplings secured 
from the near-by woods. They were placed along the walls of 
the buildings and on the curb line of the walks. Flags and 
bunting lent color and zest to the scene. 

The air was filled with noises and smoke from the miniature 
firecrackers to the small cannon. The youth was busy applying 
the burning punk to all sizes and varieties of small fireworks. In 
those days there was no such thing as a sane and safe Fourth of 
July. Juveniles especially were reckless, and the number of ac- 
cidents ran high. At night the populace would assemble to see 
the colorful display of fireworks at the lake front, now known as 
Juneau Park. Patriotic speeches and chorus singing, interspersed 
by heavy cannon fire, characterized the festivity. 

One year when Independence Day fell on Sunday, the Yankee 
element protested the Sunday celebration and urged that it be 
postponed until Monday. The Germans, however, insisted on 
holding the Sunday celebration. They thought it proper to at- 
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tend church in the morning and celebrate in the afternoon. 
The Declaration of Independence was read in the German lan- 
gauge and the band played the national anthem. Even the Yankees 
were satisfied that the great holiday had been patriotically observed. 

A picturesque night demonstration was the old-time torch- 
light parade. Political campaigns and other festive demonstrations 
resorted to night illumination by means of torches. 


The German Market 


One of the most interesting features of the old neighborhood 
was the Grimer Markt, known as the “green market” or better 
still as the “German market.” It was situated in the block 
bounded by East Water, Market, Division, and Knapp streets and 
consisted of a series of small shops and booths. Hucksters and 
carts lined the curbs along the walks. It was primarily a vegetable 
and dairy market; meats were also sold, and the fish market 
adjoined it. The Hausfrau was usually certain to pack into her 
market basket small bunches of Petersilie, parsley, and Schnittlauch, 
chives. The latter went to season her scrambled eggs and to em- 
bellish her Schmierkdase, cottage cheese. 

The German market was more than a trading center. It was 
also a social center, serving as a clearing house for the gossip 
of the day. The patrons came from a radius of a mile or two and 
after filling their baskets were ready to hear the market woman 
tell them the news of the day. The most recent immigrant arrival 
became the topic of interest. Sometimes the newcomer bore a 
titled name. Usually he was the worthless son of a noble family 
who had been sent to America because they wanted to get rid 
of him. They were assured that he could never accumulate enough 
money to pay for a return passage to Germany. He usually 
sought a living by becoming a barkeeper, thumping a piano in 
some cheap concert hall, working in a cigar factory, or becoming 
a reporter on a German newspaper. Sometimes he succeeded in 
marrying the daughter of a well-to-do fellow countryman. 

The news which floated daily through the market and com- 
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monly dealt with marriages, births, deaths, and the latest runaway 
was occasionally enlivened with something more sensational. Per- 
haps there had been a big brewery fire, or a grain elevator had 
gone up in smoke the night before, attracting large crowds. 

One of the customs of the day was to go to the brewery on 
the hill and buy a tin pail of liquid yeast before going to the 
market for shopping. The life and traffic at the market were color- 
ful and noisy. Every shade of the German dialect from the rugged 
Plattdeutsch to soft Bavarian was in the air. Here was the woman 
who sold butter, cheese, and eggs. There was the one who sold 
potatoes, cabbages, turnips, and cucumbers. Small fruits were also 
on sale. Crates filled with live geese, ducks, chickens, and pigeons 
were seen everywhere. 

The outstanding figures which invariably commanded admir- 
ation were the Anglo-American ladies who came down from 
Yankee Hill, where the well-to-do Anglo-Americans lived in at- 
tractive homes. Such a lady was generally fashionably gowned and 
well mannered. Whenever she made her appearance, the market 
women would say, “Da kommt die englische Dame!” (There comes 
the English lady.) The well-dressed woman, too, was known at 
the market as “Die Dame vom Yankeberg” (The lady from 
Yankee Hill.) She made her wants known in the English language 
and usually obtained what she wished. 


Backyard Scenes 


The backyard scenes were even more expressive of the mode 
of family life. There was usually a garden which provided fresh 
vegetables during the summer season. The back fence was orna- 
mented with massive, drooping sunflowers. 

The housewife of that period prepared her own soap. She ac- 
cumulated the wood ashes for a year from which she made the 
lye that went into the making of soap. The large soap kettle 
traveled from one backyard to another during the season. The 
soap was cut into cakes and then placed in the attic to dry. 

Every backyard was equipped with a smokehouse. There were 
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hams, sides of bacon, and sausages to be smoked for flavor and 
as a preservative. The wood sawdust which had accumulated in 
the woodshed found its way to the smokehouse there to burn 
slowly and emit its piquant fumes. Every kitchen was equipped 
with a coffee grinder, which went into operation shortly before 
the coffee was to be boiled. Frequently, too, the housewife bought 
the green coffee beans and roasted them herself. 

The boy of that period had his daily chores to perform. After 
school hours he sawed and split the firewood for the kitchen 
stove. He ran errands for his mother. There were food supplies 
to get from the butcher, baker, and grocer. After he had per- 
formed these chores, he was permitted to play. 

The housewife observed the changes of the seasons. During 
the autumn she prepared for the winter season. Cordwood to last 
until spring was piled alongside the woodshed. She bought pota- 
toes, cabbages, turnips, rutabagas, and carrots, which were lodged 
in the cellar. Beef and pork were salted down for winter use. 
Sauerkraut, Salzgurken (pickled cucumbers) were packed in 
earthen crocks. A few barrels of apples were secured for Apfel- 
kuchen, sauce, and pies. 

My grandparents were thrifty. They kept cows, pigs, chickens, 
and geese, and maintained a vegetable garden. While Grandfather 
worked in the shipyard, Grandmother attended to the garden and 
the animals. The cows were driven in the summer time to the 
green field to the north and the hillside on the West Side. In this 
connection a story is told in family circles that my father, then 
a boy of nine, drove the cows one day. The region in which the 
Milwaukee Auditorium is now located was low and swampy. The 
boy became playful and neglected his cows. One of them strayed 
into the swamp and was drowned. The boy was reprimanded 
and received a sound thrashing besides. As a promoter of the 
Auditorium project and a director for over thirty years, I have 
occasionally informed my associates that the Auditorium is a 
monument to my grandfather’s cow. 
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Ship Building and River Traffic 


The first vessel built in Milwaukee was the “Solomon Juneau” 
in 1836, and when Congress in 1845 appropriated $15,000 for 
the harbor, there was much rejoicing. The first floating dock, 
the forerunner of ship repair and ship building operations, was 
constructed in 1847. A fully equipped drydock was not estab- 
lished until 1877 by the ship building firm of Wolf & Davidson, 
an enterprise which had its beginnings in 1858. 

In the interim, however, ship building was actively engaged 
in and became a most flourishing industry. It was confined 
mainly to the construction of two-mast schooners and to general 
vessel repair work. The first shipyard was located on the Mil- 
waukee River at River Street (now known as Edison Avenue) 
near the Oneida Street bridge. This was in the late fifties and the 
early sixties. In the course of time many schooners were built until 
years later when the era of the large steel vessels arrived. 

It was a gala day when a ship launching occurred. Great crowds 
would gather about the docks near the shipyard to witness the 
sliding of the new craft from the ways into the river. One ship 
launching became a memorable day in the daily life of the Bruce 
family. My father had been assigned to cut the rope and thus 
release the schooner and send it on its way into the river. It was 
one of the traditions of the Bruce family that the sons, while 
single, must serve as sailors on the Great Lakes and when mar- 
ried must work in the shipyard. Thus my father upon his marriage 
was employed as caulker and carpenter in the local shipyard. 

The river traffic was very active. The small vessels, brought 
in, among other things, lumber, cordwood, tanbark, coal, fruits, 
and vegetables. I recall small schooners at the river docks laden 
with peaches and apples brought in from Michigan which ex- 
celled in fruit raising at that time. The peach baskets were covered 
with an attractive red gauze in order to give the green fruit the 
glow of ripeness. Vessels carried out grain, meat products, mill 
stuffs, and other cargoes. 
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When the river was frozen solidly and navigation stopped, hun- 
dreds of vessels were laid up for winter mooring until spring. 
It was then that the river presented a forest of vessel masts. 


River Sights and Scenes 


The tanneries, as a rule, nestled on the water front. In early 
days there were huge stacks of tanbark along the river. While 
these were in evidence for many years, they gradually faded out 
of sight. With the progress made in the science of tanning the 
use of tanbark was displaced by chrome, a mineral product. Where 
the old method is still employed, extracts made at the forests are 
used, and thus the transportation of the tanbark is avoided. 

The Milwaukee River had its family uses. In many instances 
the housewives did their washing on the banks of the river. The 
water was clear for many years; the pollution of the stream came 
later on. In the winter time on Sunday evenings people would 
hike to the river with sleds, chop a hole into the ice, and secure 
several tubs of water for the Monday washing. 

Skating was popular on the Milwaukee River. In those days 
Ben Seery, a great champion, gave exhibitions of his skill on skates. 
The elevation to the east afforded splendid sleighing. Sleds, laden 
with children, would speed down Yankee Hill and all the way 
to the river docks. 

The river docks became the playgrounds of the youth of the 
neighborhood. Our cottage as well as many others faced the river. 
The adjacent wood, coal, and lumberyards, as well as the ship- 
yard, became the scene of play activity for the boys. The lumber- 
yards were specially adapted for hide and seek games. Again 
lumber piles were always handy when boys wanted to throw 
boards into the river. While the average boy plunged into the 
river before he had been taught to swim, there were but few 
drownings. They would swim dog fashion or support themselves 
on some boards secured from the lumberyard. 

One of the sports was boating. The average schooner usually 
had a yawl attached to the stern. The boys were in the habit of 
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unfastening them and then rowing along the river. If they were 
pursued by the crew, they landed on the opposite side of the river 
and scampered off to safety. Fishing, too, was engaged in. The 
popular fish was the bullhead. This was a palatable fish and 
sometimes secured in great quantities. 


The Old Pottery 


My grandfather, who arrived in Milwaukee with his wife and 
three sons in 1842, located his home at the southwest corner of 
East Water and Johnson streets (now known as North Water 
and Highland Boulevard). It was a small, one-story cottage. 
Later he built a small, four-family house to the immediate south 
of his cottage. In this home I was born, March 17, 1856. 

At that time River Street was a stretch of swampland. The local 
authorities decreed that any citizen who would fill this land to 
the extent of a lot, namely, 25x150 feet, would become the owner 
of the lot. In compliance with this offer the three Bruce brothers, 
Martin, John, and Augustus (the last my father), each filled a lot 
on River Street. The one owned by my father was covered with 
a cottage. Thus our family moved from East Water to River Street. 
The other two lots were sold to the Pierron Pottery as was 
Grandfather’s homestead. 

The Pierron Pottery reared a considerable industry, producing 
earthenware consisting mainly of jugs, pots, and jars of all sizes. 
Some fifty men, all Germans, were employed. They had come as 
immigrants from the provinces of Pomerania and Mecklenburg, 
the kingdoms of Bavaria, Wirttemberg, and Baden. 

The social life among the pottery workers was intensely inter- 
esting. Each immigrant spoke his own dialect, and the prejudices 
and animosities existing between the North and South Germans 
found amusing expressions. The Bavarians and Badensers, who 
used the soft South German dialects, found the Plattdeutsch of the 
sturdy Pomeranians harsh and uncongenial. 

The huge kilns burning large quantities of cordwood painted 
the heavens at night with a fiery red. Then it seemed as if a great 
conflagration was taking place. 
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From the Old to the New 


With the passing of time there also came changes. The tran- 
sition from foreign to American ways was effected in a natural, 
orderly, and logical manner. No coercive Americanization methods 
were employed. While the immigrant adhered to the social tradi- 
tions of his race, he was in his economic activities and his civic 
life an acceptable American citizen. 

With each passing of a generation of foreign born, succeeded 
by a generation of native born, there came also a decline in the 
observance of foreign customs and habits, and a gradual acceptance 
of New World concepts in the social and particularly in the 
recreational life of the community. The old time beer gardens 
which were numerous and popular gave way to a series of beauti- 
fully landscaped public parks, affording new forms of outdoor 
pleasure and recreation. The German theater which flourished 
for many years yielded to the popularity of the English-speaking 
stage. The young element also became partial to the negro 
minstrel show and vaudeville and plays depicting American life. 
The German press which at one time consisted of five daily news- 


papers, some of them very profitable, gradually declined and passed 
out of existence. 


The First World War effected some changes. For instance, the 
statue of Germania, which graced the Germania Office Building, 
was removed, and the name of the building was changed to Brum- 
der; the Deutscher Club became the Wisconsin Club, and the 
German-American Bank, the American National Bank. The teach- 
ing of the German language was eliminated from the public and 
parochial schools; foreign languages were taught only in the high 
schools and the higher institutions of learning. 

Finally, Milwaukee has demonstrated as an integral part of a 
gteat nation her economic vitality, civic virtue, and cultural achieve- 
ments. Loyal to the nation’s cause in times of peace, the city has 
also provided its full quota of manpower and at the same time 
has made a remarkable contribution during the present World 
War in equipping our fighting front with materials essential in 
winning a victory. — 





The Village of Ironton 


By BELLE CUSHMAN BOHN 


than the “scenes of our childhood.” One, among many such 
scenes, well remembered by the writer of this sketch, is of 

a “cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night,” issuing from the 
tall smokestack of a blast furnace which was the industrial center 
of the old home town of Ironton. It has been interesting to recall 
cherished memories of the town and search county histories for 
records of its pioneer days and later events concerning its people. 
The name chosen by its founders was most appropriate as it 
Owes its existence and a period of growth and prosperity to the 
discovery of a deposit of iron ore on a hillside in the unbroken 
forests of northwestern Sauk County, at about the time Wisconsin 
became a state. No records of the name of the discoverer or date 
of discovery have been found. The names of C. C. Washburn 
and later of David C. Reed are first recorded as holding title to 
the land on which the ore was found. The first to gain possession, 
with the development of the mine in view, was Jonas Tower, who 
had engaged in mining and the production of iron at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, and was interested in a furnace at Mayville, 
Wisconsin. In 1854 on hearing of the discovery of iron ore in 
Sauk County he came to the home of Mr. Reed at Reedsburg, and 
together they visited the location eight miles farther west. They 


Ts are no pictures in memory more distinct and colorful 
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Bohn’s “swan song,” for after reading her little histories, we feel as 
though we had chatted with her before the fire, and as one little girl 
has put it, “just friendlied awhile.” 
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found much ore on the surface of the hillside. A thorough exami- 
nation satisfied Mr. Tower that it was of superior quality and in 
unlimited quantities. He bought this land, and additional pur- 
chases of timber land gave him in all 6,000 acres in the vicinity 
of the mine. A mile north at a point where a small stream he called 
Furnace Creek empties into the Little Baraboo River, he chose 
the place to build a furnace. Across this stream he built a dam 
to furnish power for the quarter blast furnace that he built, and 
over the river another dam to furnish power for a gristmill and a 
sawmill. The enterprise drew workmen and businessmen from 
Mr. Tower’s home town in New York and from other places. 
The operation of the mine and furnace required 150 workmen. 

Old records tell that Charles Keith, Putnam Fuller, and John 
and Edward Towt, who came from Poughkeepsie in 1855, joined 
Mr. Tower in a partnership to survey a townsite near the furnace 
and build a town to be called Ironton. After a time the others 
withdrew, and Mr. Tower became sole promoter of the plan. A 
sightly spot was chosen, and since Mr. Tower was also a surveyor, 
the town was well and carefully planned, having a public square 
in the center with lots reserved for church buildings and a site 
for the Tower home. The first house was built by Ezra Hageman 
in 1856. With some additions it still stands in good condition, 
at present the home of Harry Thomas. Irontonians have taken 
much pride in telling that this house was the home of Dr. E. J. 
Lewis, Sinclair Lewis’ father, who in the horse-and-buggy days of 
the 1880’s was the family physician of the village and vicinity. A 
goodly number of fine residences were built, and many smaller 
houses for the workmen’s families. 

Mrs. Tower, a cultured lady of Poughkeepsie, had misgivings 
about living in the wilds of Wisconsin where there were Indians 
and wild animals in the woods. To make it easier for her to leave 
their home in the East, Mr. Tower cleared a space by the river 
leaving enough fine forest trees to beautify the grounds and built 
one of the most pretentious houses in the whole county. 

Among the settlers who had obtained land and built their log 
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homes, before Mr. Tower came, near the location he chose for 
the town, were many families from England. Manelius Pearson 
from Bradford in Yorkshire came in the early 1840’s and built 
a log house in a clearing. After four and a half years he returned 
to England and in 1848 returned with his family. His married 
sons Charles and Isaac made their homes near-by. The family 
had a most harrowing experience in having their daughter Mary 
Ann stolen by the Indians and kept captive for some time. For- 
tunately, she was returned unharmed. 

George Harrison with his sons George and James came from 
Yorkshire and secured land near the Pearson home. The five 
Harrison daughters lived in the vicinity. They were Mrs. Charles 
Pearson, Mrs. Abram Clarkson, Mrs. John Thornton, Mrs. Samuel 
Andrews, and Mrs. Jack Inman. 

Others from England were Reuben Thornton and sons John 
and Richard with adjoining farms; Joseph and Jack Jessop, John 
and Edmund Tordoff, Abram Clarkson, and Abram Stansfield. Peter 
Crook and Samuel Andrews, also Englishmen, settled in the village 
when it was first organized. William All, Charles Sands, and 
F. J. Groat from New York owned farms adjoining the town- 
site. Peter Greenhalgh joined the English farmers later and lived 
near the Pearsons and Harrisons. 

These rural families contributed as much to the social life of 
the village as those who lived in the town. Most of them lived 
in the school district and were interested in church and other 
organizations, with Ironton the trading center and post office as 
all these were established. A special post office was established 
in 1856 which required the people of the town to furnish a carrier 
to bring the mail from Reedsburg eight miles away. This was 
accomplished most of the time on foot. 

The first school was a community school taught in a log build- 
ing on what was known as Brownell’s Hill, a high knoll over- 
looking the town a half mile away. Mrs. Samantha Kinsman, now 
ninety years old, remembers being a pupil there and recalls that 
one day some planks over a creek which the children crossed 
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on their way to school were carried away by rising water. In order 
to cross on their way home the big boys waded and carried the 
girls and small children. They gave the girls their choice as to 
who should carry them, and Samantha chose Leward Carr, who 
carried her safely across. A school district was established in 
1857, and a two-room brick building was erected that year. B. 
F. Blackman and John Wilcox are recorded as being the first 
teachers. 

A store was built near the furnace to supply goods for the 
workmen’s families and other trade. On the main street Towt and 
Fuller built a large store and put in a stock of general merchan- 
dise; later this was known as the Keith and Paddock store for 
many years. Other well-known stores through the prosperous days 
of the furnace were those of E. and N. G. Blakeslee and Roswell 
Mathews. 

A bridge was built across the river between the large barn and 
the mills which were built on opposite banks of the stream. 

The greater part of the lumber used in building the houses in 
the town and those built to replace the log houses on the farms 
later was hauled by team over trail-like roads from Necedah 
forty miles away, in the pine belt to the north. The Tower house 
was finished in 1858, and four of the best teams from the many 
acquired for the work of the furnace went to Portage and brought 
Mrs. Tower and much fine furniture to her new home where 
she was ever a gracious hostess, interested in church and charity 
work, a helpfui, honored member of the community. An example 
of her kindness was the Christmas gift to a boy in her Sunday 
school class of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s popular 
new book at the time, in the two-volume edition. After Mrs. 
Tower went away, her home became a hotel with Oscar Finch the 
proprietor. 

The furnace was very prosperous from the start. The three 
necessary ingredients for producing iron nature had supplied 
bountifully right at hand. These are iron ore, limestone, and char- 
coal. This last was supplied by the dense forests on land owned 
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by Mr. Tower and by the settlers who were clearing land for 
farms and were glad to receive cash for their timber instead of 
being obliged to burn it in log heaps to get rid of it. Huge char- 
coal pits were built in the woods by placing cordwood on end in 
circular tiers to make a large solid mound of wood which was 
covered with earth and leaves. Expert colliers watched the pits 
carefully as the smoldering fire slowly turned the wood into char- 
coal to be used in the furnace. Roads leading to Ironton were 
steadily traveled by ox and horse teams bringing these materials 
to the furnace where they were stored in sheds until needed. 

After being crushed and carried up a ramp to the upper room 
of the furnace, the three were mixed in right proportions and 
charges were placed in the stack which was of thirty-foot double 
walled construction, like a silo, reaching to the ground at the 
lower part of the furnace. Through the hearth at the bottom 
of the stack, the hottest place, ran pipes called tuyéres carrying 
hot air upward through the charges in the stack, and they became 
a flaming, roaring mass. Bellows operated by water power forced 
the air through the tuyéres. The intense heat set the iron free, 
and it fell to the lower part of the stack at the hearth. There it 
became a molten mass, leaving the lighter earthy matter and the 
limestone fused together floating over it. This was drawn through 
a tap hole made in the stack above the one from which the iron 
was drawn. When cool, this slag or cinder from the tap was 
a white lacy substance like foam while the heavier dross from 
below was prettily colored and mottled in blues and grays of 
every shade, much of it as if it were glazed chinaware. This 
material, except the few pieces which were picked out and kept as 
specimens in almost every home, was carried away by oxcart 
to make roads or to fill in swamps. 

The dump cart was a never-ending source of enjoyment for the 
small boys who would wait at the place where the cinders were 
dumped and ride back to town in the empty cart, if the driver 
was good natured, which he was most of the time. He had begun 
his work when the furnace was first in operation and never had 
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a successor. When a new management thought of an easier 
and more efficient way of slag disposal, he said, “ No, it’s me job, 
and I'll not give it up.” He kept his job, and was given a horse 
to draw the cart instead of the oxen, and proudly continued his 
work. 

To release the hot liquid iron from the hearth into sand molds 
made on the ground floor of the furnace, a tap hole was made 
and the red hot metal poured out. Men with long-handled hooks 
at a distance from the intense heat guided the flowing metal into 
long channels made in the sand with shorter molds on each side 
of them, covering most of the floor. The iron in the short molds 
when cool formed heavy bars three or four feet in length—the 
pig iron of commerce. 

The casting of the iron in the molds was an interesting sight 
that brought many spectators. The men working hurriedly with 
sweat streaming from their faces, white and ghostly in the glare 
of the red hot metal, the myriads of glittering stars floating over 
the molds as the iron was stirred, and the faces of the watching 
crowd lighted up by the glare made a veritable moving picture. 

The pig iron produced was shipped from Lone Rock about 
twenty-five miles south or from Mauston about the same distance 
north until the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad was built in 
1872 through Sauk County, and La Valle became a station three 
miles away. Part of the pig iron was used in a molding room or 
foundry connected with the furnace where such articles as plows, 
large cauldrons and smaller kettles, hop stoves, sleigh shoes and 
smaller castings, basins, iron stands, and bootjacks were manu- 
factured. Individual molds were made for each article, into which 
the hot liquid iron, obtained from melting the bars, was poured. 
These products were shipped to dealers and sold locally. 

The first church organized in Ironton was the Catholic Church. 
The building erected in 1862 stood for many years, but was de- 
stroyed by fire and has never been rebuilt. The first priest was 
Father Montague, who came from Lyndon Station twice each 
month and held services. 
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Mrs. Tower, a member of the Methodist Church, was instru- 
mental in obtaining a minister of that denomination who held 
services in the commodious new schoolhouse. The first to come 
was the Rev. Matthew Bennett, a scholarly and able minister who 
had been sent from Potsdam, New York, to the West Wisconsin 
Conference in 1856. At intervals other ministers held services— 
the Rev. H. H. Hinman, a resident of the town who had been a 
missionary in Africa, for the Congregationalists; the Rev. J. Sea- 
mans for the Baptists; and the Rev. F. J. Groat for the Adventists. 
A Methodist Church was built in 1872 on a lot reserved by Mr. 
Tower. This building was destroyed by a cyclone many years after 
but was soon replaced. 

A Masonic lodge was organized in 1864. Among the original 
members were Charles Keith, E. M. Towt, B. G. Paddock, and 
B. F. Blackman. Reedsburg Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons, No. 79, joined the Ironton Lodge, and the name was 
changed to Ironton Lodge No. 79 which still is well and favorably 
known in Masonic circles. The original hall over Towt and Fuller's 
store is still used as its meeting place, and the society owns the 
building. There was an Independent Order of Odd Fellows and 
also a temperance organization, the Good Templars. 

Among those closely connected with the furnace were J. F. 
Smith, an intimate friend of Mr. Tower and next to him in re- 
sponsibility; John Fitzgerald, bookkeeper; Frances Byrne, overseer 
of outside work; Volney Butman and John Hanzlik, head molders; 
and Richard Hainstock, engineer. 

Among those who engaged in business or professions was N. 
H. Austin, money lender and first postmaster. The name brings 
to mind a story that tells of pioneer thrift. A caller found Mrs. 
Austin on her knees searching for something on the floor. She 
said she had lost a needle she had used for ten years and she must 
find it. Then there were B. F. Blackman, leader in educational 
work and music; Peter Crook, practical tinner and hardware dealer; 
Samuel Andrews, who made boots and shoes to order and kept a 
stock of them to sell; O. C. Blanchard, cabinetmaker, who made 
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and sold furniture and coffins; Charles Cushman, carpenter and 
builder; John Sandgren, who came from Sweden and was the 
village blacksmith; Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Early, milliners; Drs. 
Worthy and Rundlett in the earliest days, and Dr. E. J. Lewis 
later; Velma Caldwell Melville, the short story writer and colum- 
nist; Pat Mulholland, ventriloquist, who amused and puzzled the 
elders and frightened the children with his clever talent; Squire 
Blakeslee, justice of the peace; Martin Cooper, the miller, who 
would allow the children who came to the mill the prized privilege 
of taking from the hopper a handful of wheat to be transformed into 
gum by chewing; Mr. Long, the blind Irish poet, who told of 
crossing the Atlantic thirteen times, and his daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Featherstone, the tireless village nurse and community worker. 
The David Bryden family, prominent in Ironton affairs for many 
years, inherited an entailed estate from Scotland, Mr. Bryden be- 
ing the oldest son of a Scotch family. His oldest son David con- 
tinued the name that had been in the family for generations. Mrs. 
Bryden was a lover of horses and was very skillful in driving them. 
Some of those who served as principals of the Ironton schools 
and later were successful in other lines of work were Jabez Brown, 
who with his daughter Melissa kept a book store in Madison for 
a time, and J. T. Lunn, who after serving as superintendent of 
Sauk County schools, was at the head of River Falls Normal 
School. Alonzo Brown with his brother George and sister Valeria 
conducted a preparatory school in Philadelphia for many years. 
Others were D. E. Morgan, a successful lawyer of Devils Lake, 
North Dakota; Eugene Harlacher of the Eau Claire schools; George 
W. Davies, superintendent of Sauk County schools and later well 
known in different lines of agricultural work in the county, state, 
and nation with headquarters in Chicago at present. Best known 
of all was A. J. Ochsner, who became the noted Chicago surgeon. 
There were no telephones, automobiles, electric lights, or mov- 
ing pictures in those early days and of necessity the community 
furnished most of its own entertainment, There were literary so- 
cieties, singing schools, debating clubs, and neighborhood patties, 
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skating on the millpond in winter, and picnics in summer. There 
were few dances as many of the people objected to this form of 
entertainment. Once in a while a traveling show or concert troupe 
would visit the place, and to the delight of the children a trained 
horse or bear would be shown on the street by its owner. 

Ringling Brothers, who were laying the foundation of the “ Big- 
_ gest Show on Earth” occasionally visited the small towns near 
their home town of Baraboo, and Ironton was on their circuit. 
The Ringlings, with their shining instruments, would arrive in a 
very ordinary band wagon and give a concert and stage perform- 
ance in a hall or small tent, the boys putting on the entire show. 
As time passed they added to their program some acrobatic stunts, 
and when a few animals trailed along behind the band wagon it 
was considered quite a big show. But it outgrew the small towns 
to gain world-wide renown. 

Roving Indians, who with squaws, papooses, and ponies would 
come and set up their wigwams and would stay for a time while 
they dug ginseng in the woods or fished in the river, drew much 
attention. They were friendly but such insistent beggars that their 
departure was a relief to the townfolks. 

After the death of Mr. Tower in 1869, John F. Smith, who in- 
herited equally with other heirs in his estate, became manager 
and later purchased the entire furnace property. Under his man- 
agement the business flourished, and at the time of his death in 
1878 it was valued at $170,000, a large fortune for that day. 
Since he was a bachelor, he willed most of his estate to his sister 
Mrs. Herrick, whose son-in-law Moses R. Doyon became manager. 
In time the ore in the bed began to diminish and gradually be- 
came exhausted leaving the depressions of the excavations of forty 
years to mark the spot now covered with second growth timber, 
bushes, and vines, as primitive as when first discovered. The 
massive granite monument erected on the hillside in Resting Green 
Cemetery to the memory of J. F. Smith is, also, to those who knew 
him and his close connection with the furnace, a memorial to the 
industry that built the village of Ironton. A gift was made to 
Beloit College in memory of him, it is recalled. 
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Frances Byrne, who had been a trusted employee of Mr. Tower 
and had been given responsibility for the management of the work 
on the land after it was mostly cleared of timber and made into 
farms, was remembered in Mr. Smith’s will. Later, after Mrs. Her- 
rick moved away, he came into possession of much of the land and 
village property remaining in the estate, including the old Tower 
home which became the Byrne home and is now the home of the 
son Frances Byrne. The other heirs are the sons John of Reeds- 
burg, James of Ironton, and a daughter, Mrs. Paul Miller of 
Baraboo, who have inherited the remaining acres of the 6,000 
purchased by Mr. Tower, some farms having been sold after the 
timber was used. The home of James Byrne is near the site of 
the old furnace of which no trace is left. 

The people of Ironton during the time the furnace was in oper- 
ation were mostly home owning, home loving, church going, Sab- 
bath observing friends and neighbors who frowned on intemperance 
and immorality of every form, with strict parental supervision of 
children and youth. The men were supposed to ask permission 
to smoke in a lady’s presence, and only vulgar persons swore and 
used slang. The man who was seen on Sunday with his gun or 
fishing rod was considered as setting a bad example for the boys 
of the town. Women and girls were treated with great respect 
and with few exceptions deserved it. It was a typical Mid-Victorian 
town with old-fashioned customs and standards, as viewed today, 
but a good place in which to live then. 

From its start in 1855 until the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, it never granted a license for the sale of liquor. For a short 
time, in some way, there was a place with a bar but a shooting 
affray and suicide ended its career. Now it has its share of taverns. 

In the years that have followed the closing of the furnace, the 
town has grown but little, and it is sharing the fate of many small 
towns to which old people retire for rest and quiet while business 
goes to the larger centers. Workmen travel thirty or forty miles 
to reach their place of employment at the Ordnance Plant near 
Baraboo instead of the short distance between their homes and 
the former furnace or mine. 
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Sylvester All, son of pioneer William All, died at his home in 
Ironton in May, 1943, at the age of ninety-three years. His wife 
Sarah Thornton All, eighty-eight years of age, a granddaughter 
of Reuben Thornton and daughter of Richard, also pioneers, still 
lives in their home and does her own housework besides caring 
for her flower garden. With her sense of humor and wonderful 
memory she is never at a loss in recalling a story from those early 
days which she tells in the most interesting manner. 

The names of nearly all of those mentioned as residents of Iron- 
ton through the forty-year period that the furnace was in operation 
are to be found on the tombstones in Resting Green Cemetery. 
Many are darkened by age and hard to decipher, others are re- 
markably well preserved. Those marking the graves of Mr, and 
Mrs. George Harrison place the date of their births in the 1700's. 
From this well-kept cemetery there is a most beautiful view of 
the town and the picturesque landscape about it. Relatives and 
friends who come to visit the spot look with admiration on the 
scene, but it tells nothing of the settlement and building of 
the village nor of the lives of those who came from their homes 


in the East to the then far West of Wisconsin and helped in the 
development of the state by taking the ore from the hillside mine 
and lighting the fires of a blast furnace. 





Thure Kumlien, Koshkonong 
Naturalist (III) 


By ANGIE KUMLIEN MAIN 


THE NEXT LETTER from Brewer, dealing almost entirely with his 
account with Kumlien, was written at Boston, November 10, 1854: 


My dear Sir:— 

... What I sold for you in Philadelphia came to $7.50. I have of 
course a number of skins left, which I hope to sell some of yet. Of the 
Red-winged blackbird there were 166 whole [eggs} enough to send. 
These came to $13.28. There were 77 whole quail eggs coming to $7.70. 
Then the skins last summer I sold for $5.00, though I have not been 
paid yet. No matter—That is my fault. This amonais to thirty-three 
dollars, forty eight cents. Now I propose to add to this enough to make 
it forty-four dollars, for your trouble on my account. If you do not 
think this enough say so freely and I wiil make it all right. Mind I 
don’t count my trouble, which has been a pleasure, not a trouble, as any- 
thing in adjusting our accounts. 

My brother who knows more about such matters than I, advises me 
to send you a check on New York for the amount. It is safer, and you 
can perhaps sell it at a premium out in Wisconsin to anyone there who 
has remittances to make.... 

In haste—Your sincerely 

T. M. BREWER 
P.S. I must add a word about the skins. Several of them were very 
good skins....The principal trouble was want of smoothness. Perhaps 
I did not make myself so well understood as I ought—They were not 
stuffed out too much; some of them, Dr. Baird thought if you had taken 
a little more time to make them look smooth and nice would have 
improved them. He thought that by a little pains you would do 
excellently well.... 





THIs is the final installment of MRs. ANGIE KUMLIEN MAIN’S entertain- 
_ ing biography of her grandfather, Thure Kumlien. It commemorates the 
one-hundredth anniversary of Kumlien’s arrival in the United States. 

Mrs. Mairr was a teacher for several years after being trained at White- 
water Normal. In 1924 she became a curator of the State Historical 
Society, is greatly interested in its Library and Museum, and has con- 
tributed to its Magazine. She is regent of the Fort Atkinson D.A.R. 
and resides on the Main farm near that city. 
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Brewer writes Kumlien as follows: 


Boston Nov. 20th 1854 

My dear Sir 

..In the first place let me say that on the day I wrote you a friend 
happened in who bought a few more of the skins, coming to three dollars, 
which I inclose. I send a bill of one of our soundest Boston banks 
which I drew out on purpose to make sure....I do not think either that 
you made many mistakes all things considered—not so many as I would 
have made with more light than you. The matter of the vireo gilvus 
is worth studying another season. Is not the other species you speak 
of the white-eyed vireo? ... 

About the double-crested cormorant, I have no doubt I could sell 
good skins of old birds, but I cannot say with any certainty how much 
I could get for them....Sometime when I am writing to Baird I will 
ask him about the value of their skins. 

You quite excite my curiosity about the Sylvia Rathboni. 1 hope, an- 
other year, you will be able to obtain another specimen. Neither Cassin 
nor Baird believe in any such bird and it did not become me to differ. 
If you can find one so much the better. It is a pity it has fallen into 
hands so little able to make it available—I will present as you wish, 
some of the eggs and skins to the society in your name. 

Very truly your friend, 
T. M. BREWER 


P.S. If in the course of the winter there is any way in which I can 
be of any service to you, you will, of course write to me. By the way 
I nearly forgot to say to you that the eggs of the unknown wren, which 
I wrote to you were broken by being put into [too} small a box, my 
wife has mended very nicely and they prove to be something quite new. 
They are not either the marsh wren, nor yet the short-billed, nor Be- 
wick’s nor the Carolina! Which then can they be. If you are sure they 
are wrens, they must be either a new or a very rare species, perhaps the 
obscure or Parkman’s wren. Now pray get me the bird another year 
and you can get a handsome sum from the Academy! 

Did I write to you to look out for small owls? There are some very 
rare kinds obtained in Wisconsin. If you can manage to obtain their 
skins I can get handsome sums for them for you. 

Do you want any seeds of the new sugar cane about which so out is 
said? I have some to spare if you want to try your hand at it. 


I have before me seventy-five or more of these letters of T. M. 
Brewer to Thure Kumlien. I had at one time several more. They 
are full of questions on the habits of the birds here, their time of 
arrival, whether or not, they nest here, their time of leaving and 
so on. The letters are very businesslike and nearly always written 
in haste. The few answers, or parts of answers I find from 
Kumlien, are full of the love of Nature. Nearly every letter be- 
speaks of his joy in his outdoor rambles, and his delight in the 
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beautiful bird songs as well as in their soft and brilliant colors 
and graceful movements. They teem with valuable information 
for his observations were always accurate and truthful. 

In his correspondence one of the less scrupulous naturalists 
is trying to get his specimens cheaper or not to pay for them at all. 
I find he complains of Kumlien’s poor skins and the poorly blown 
eggs; he says they are only the tag ends, and the like, and not 
worth anything. He orders many more, and in answer Kumlien 
says, “ If as you say the specimens are worthless what are you order- 
ing more for?” Kumlien also writes to him, “My time is too 
valuable to keep bothering with worthless specimens and to urge 
them upon you. I am but imperfectly acquainted with the English 
language and have never before met with the term ‘tag end,’ but 
I suppose it means ‘no good’.” 

These letters of Brewer meant a great deal to Kumlien. He 
had become discouraged with the hard work and never learned 
how to be a successful farmer. At the time he first heard from 
Brewer, he had no friend or acquaintance in this country who was 
even interested in natural history and he says, “I have not seen 
anybody that takes any interest in anything else but wheat, pota- 
toes and corn. You do not wonder if I am greedy for books.” 

The first year Kumlien collected eggs for Brewer he left his 
work in Jefferson for eight weeks while he walked the fields and 
meadows for birds that nested upon the ground like the shore 
lark, the quail, the meadowlark, some of the sparrows, and others. 
He searched the woods for birds that nested in the bushes and 
trees; he searched the fallen logs for the whippoorwill and near- 
by depressions in the ground for their nests; the marshes for the 
sand-hill crane, the trees that hung over the creek for the nests 
of the wood duck, holes in the trees for the woodpeckers, bluebird, 
white-breasted nuthatch, owls, and the rushes on the !ake shore 
for the nests of the red-winged and yellow-headed blackbirds, marsh 
wrens, the snipe, curlews, and Wilson’s Phalarope—the most 
beautiful of all our waders. He waded in water up to his knees 
and pushed his boat ahead of him through the reeds and sedges 
looking for rails, bitterns, and the like. He searched the tops of 
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old muskrat houses for the nests of the tern and, worst of all, 
he climbed hand over hand to the top of tall oak trees, where 
there wasn’t a branch for fifteen or twenty feet from the ground, 
for the nests and eggs of the hawks. 

For these eight weeks of work, he received, as you have read, 
fwe dollars. At first thought this seems outrageous, but the value 
of Kumlien’s association with Brewer and his Eastern naturalist 
friends through correspondence cannot be computed in terms of 
money. It opened up a new world to him, it kept him on his tip- 
toes in his search for rare and new bird life to be used in illustrating 
their books. Many times Brewer and his friends helped Kumlien 
to determine the exact species or subspecies of specimens of which 
he was in doubt. One correction was all he ever needed to fix 
the bird in his mind. Brewer helped Kumlien purchase books, he 
also sent him all the free literature on subjects of interest which he 
picked up while attending the Congress at Washington. He offered 
his services gladly to Kumlien in other ways and purchased for 
him in Boston and New York glass eyes for his bird specimens 
and insect pins by the thousands for mounting his insect collections 
which were sent to the East, some going to European museums 
and universities. 

Brewer or his friends made Kumlien a member of the Boston 
Society of Natural History in 1854, a member of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union in 1883—he benefitting from their publi- 
cations—and later he joined the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, 
Arts and Letters. For more than twenty-five years Kumlien and 
Brewer continued their correspondence, or until 1879; Brewer's 
death occurred in 1880. 

Brewer's friend, Baird, had Kumlien make collections for the 
Smithsonian Institute of which he was the head. In fact, this stimu- 
lating correspondence between Brewer and Kumlien brought Kum- 
lien into contact with many more noted naturalists in the United 
States and Europe. Kumlien had sent collections to Sweden and 
Norway in the forties, and after he was able to obtain books on 
North American natural history, and the needed glass eyes and 
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insect pins, he was better able to send collections to other European 
countries. The money the Eastern men paid him for his specimens 
also enabled him to keep at this work instead of farming. 

It took a great deal more money now to support the family, 
for on March 15, 1853, Thure and Christine’s oldest son, Ludwig, 
was born. On January 7, 1855, followed their second son, Theo- 
dore; on August 8, 1857, their daughter, Swea Maria; and on 
December 19, 1859, their youngest child, Axel Frithiof. Christine’s 
health which had never been very good, since the hard years of the 
forties, taxed her strength to the utmost with the birth of four 
babies in seven years. So it was well that the land was rented, and 
Thure kept at his chosen work. 

In 1851, Swen Bjorkander died. Thure was one of the four 
bondsmen when his estate was settled. In 1853 the Kumliens 
bought Swen’s forty acres, which joined them on the north.” 

On November 8, 1859, Thure signs an agreement with John 
Whittet, Sr., in which he rents his land to Whittet for the year 
1860. Each furnishes his half of the seed. It is agreed further: 


I find my oxen to plow in the fall and spring, but if I can sell them 
before plowing in the fall for corn, he will plow with his own team, 
and draw the wheat with his own team. 

He plants the corn without me furnishing any tools such as shovel, 
plow, or cultivator. He cuts the stalks, but we each husk our own rows 
and divide out of the husked corn. 

I have the straw. He gets the hands for the threshing and each pays 
his own threshing bill, but I board the hands. 


In the early eighteen sixties, Kumlien made a new friend 
through Brewer, Edward A. Samuels, who was a fine naturalist 
and the author of Among the Birds, 1867, and many similar works. 


Samuels writes the following letters to Thure at Busseyville: 


State House, Boston, March 28th, 1864. 
My dear Sir: 

Dr. Brewer informs me that you have been very successful in collect- 
ing birds and eggs and advised me to write to you as a desirable corre- 
spondent. I am preparing a paper on our northern oology and want an 

“TI have read that Bjorkander received a fatal wound from the machinery in his saw- 
mill near-by which he then operated. 

On Sunday, April 4, 1943, Mr. Main and I visited the place where Swen’s house 


formerly stood, in our old field. There is still a slight depression which shows where 
the cellar had been filled up. 
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abundance of material from the different sections of the country. Can 
you collect for me the coming season nests and eggs of the birds in your 
vicinity, authentic specimens? I am willing to pay a fair price for them 
and would like duplicates for the varieties in size and markings. 

If you can help me in this please let me know, and I will send you a 
list of those I need; will you also send me your terms for collecting or 
perhaps it would be better to let me know what you can get, and what 
they will be worth. An early answer will oblige, 

Yours truly, 
E. A. SAMUELS. 


State House, Boston, April 14 64. 
My dear Sir: 

I have deferred writing to you in answer to your letter of April 4th, 
until I could confer with Dr. Brewer. I have seen him, and I think that 
I am satisfied with your proposal and will agree to your terms. I send 
you two copies of catalogue of birds found in New England with 
marginal checks at the species I wish for. Will you be so kind as to 
write me at what price you can collect the nests and eggs of the species 
I have checked, and such others as breed with you that do not breed 
here....1 am inclined to think that we shall be able to come to very 
satisfactory terms, judging from Dr. Brewer's opinion of your experience 
as a collector,...Dr. Brewer sends his best regards to you; he is so im- 
mersed in business, that he does not pay much attention to science at 
present: he... thinks that I would have a most valuable assistant in you. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, 

I am very truly yours, 
E. A. SAMUELS. 


Several letters follow from Samuels—he insists upon Kumlien 
setting his price and sends a list of what he wants. 

In March, 1866, Samuels writes that he expects his book will 
be out in June. He asks Kumlien to get him eggs of Wilson's 
Snipe and also of the Solitary Tattler, of which he had no authentic 
specimen. “My book will sell well, I think,” he says, “and I] 
want to make it as complete as possible....I have never seen the 
egg [of the Solitary Tattler} so you can judge how desirable it 
is to me.” 


In 1875 Samuels gets out another book, Birds of New England; 
in the preface he thanks Thure Kumlien of Albion, Wisconsin, 
for many interesting specimens and much valuable information. 
Their friendship and correspondence continues for several years. 

In December, 1861, Kumlien writes to Professor Schlegel of 
Leyden, Holland, and offers to collect for the Royal Museum: 
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I take the liberty to offer my services in collecting, in the several 
Departments of Zoology you may desire, such as birds, small mammalia, 
reptiles, fishes mounted or in Alcohol, land and fresh water shells, turtles, 
crustacea and insects. 

As to my ability to perform such collecting in a proper way, I 
respectfully refer you to Profs. Sunduall, Boheman and Loven at the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Stockholm and all the ornithologists in 
the United States. I respectfully solicit an early answer with specifications 
of what you may desire, where and how to direct, etc. 

With great esteem your obedient servant 

THURE KUMLIEN. 


Professor Schlegel of Leyden answers on January 20, 1862, and 
speaks of the several specimens that Kumlien can furnish; he regrets 
that a price list was not included in Thure’s letter. 

Schlegel sends a list of 128 different bird skins wanted of both 
male and female and a long list of mammalia. Kumlien hires 
Andrew Mortonson to help him fill the orders. The specimens 
are packed in large dry goods boxes and sent to New York to the 
Consulate General of the Netherlands, who ships them to Holland 
to the Royal Museum of Leyden. After the arrival of the speci- 
mens in Leyden a receipt without payment was sent to Thure 
Kumlien to sign for $132, American money, the payment of which 
was to follow in about three months after date (March 18, 1863). 
It was sent by H. Schlegel in the name of the Administration of 
the Royal Museum of Natural History at Leyden. 

Later on, other larger orders are sent to Kumlien for this 
museum, including insects of North America, and Thure receives 
letters from people who have studied the many insects he has 
sent. One correspondent, F. M. van der Wulp, writes from 
Hague about finding the North American Diptera in the museum 
and tells Kumlien that he had studied this order of insects for 
years and says the North American Diptera have greatly attracted 
the attention of European entomologists, “and this has excited 
my desire to become more acquainted with these insects.” He 
says he has about 1,500 species of Holland, representing the 
greater part of the genera of Middle Europe. This led to an inter- 
esting correspondence and an exchange of European and North 
American insects. 
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I have heard my father tell many times about an especially 
large order which was sent to Leyden, and of Kumlien having to 
wait three or four years for his pay. “ When anyone in the family 
wanted anything, he was told, ‘You will have to wait until the 
money comes from Leyden.’” Father said that the children all 
had lists of things they were going to have “when the money 
comes from Leyden.” “When the money finally came, the first 
things Thure bought were a long black cloak and a white scarf 
for Christine.” 

W. Peters writes and orders specimens for the Zoologisches 
Museum der K. Universitat zu Berlin, Germany. He thinks it 
would be best to send at first 500 insects as a trial and writes he 
would especially like to have certain reptiles. These are sent and 
money sent for them with more orders. 

Samuel Stewart writes Kumlien from the Natural History 
Agency Office, London, March 17, 1862, that he has consulted 
with Dr. Gray of the Britsh Museum, who would be willing to 
purchasé¢ a large number of fishes, reptiles, and bats that “would 
be found in the Region of Wisconsin”; also small animals and 
insects. 

Kumlien also sends dried plants to various European universities 
and museums and to many individuals. He exchanged plants with 
the editor of Hearth and Home, a plant collector, and earned his 
papers for years. Although Kumlien was deeply interested in all 
natural history, ornithology was his favorite branch. The only 
paper in my possession that he wrote on ornithology is a brief 
he made out on the new vireo he discovered and which he sent 
to Brewer. Brewer wrote a paper on this vireo and read it before 
the Boston Society of Natural History.** In writing to Kumlien 
about its preparation he says, “I mean that you shall have all due 
credit.” After its publication, John Cassin wrote Brewer to compli- 
ment him on the paper. Cassin had described this same bird in 
the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy and named it Vireo- 
sylvia philadelphica. In Brewer's discussion one reads: 


Two years since, my attention was called by Thure Kumlien, Esq., a 


#8 Boston Society of Natural History, Proceedings, 6:106-11. 
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very accurate and careful ornithologist of Wisconsin, to a specimen of 
Vireosylvia obtained by him near Lake Koshkonong, in the southwestern 
part of that State. He thought it a distinct species from any he had seen 
any description of, and quite distinct from the V.gilva. I gave the speci- 
men to a friend, upon whose judgment I relied more than I could upon 
my own, who pronounced it a V.gilva. Mr. Kumlien was not satisfied 
with this decision and still insisted that its habits, even more than its 
plumage and size, showed it to be a distinct specie. The following year 
he sent me several specimens which I gave to Mr. Cassin, who had no 
doubt that they were of the species he had described as V.Philadel- 
phica....1 take the greatest pleasure in thus giving Mr. Kumlien the 
credit of having worked it out, unaided by any suggestion or help from 
anyone, in view of the disadvantages under which he labors in the want 
of access to any textbooks. His letter is interesting, as throwing the first 
light that has yet been given to the public upon the habits and distribution 
of this new and little known species. 


Then follows the letter which Thure Kumlien sent which was in- 
cluded in Brewer’s paper: 


“In regard to the Vireo which I sent you last being the Vireo gilvus 
‘in an unusually fresh plumage, I beg your perusal of the following 
remarks. You may think it bold in me, but so far as I read Wilson 
I am not satisfied in regard to this vireo matter. 

“Vireo gilvus, Wilson—in every respect agreeing with Wilson’s descrip- 
tion—is common here from the 8th or 10th of May till September. It 
consequently breeds here. It is an excellent singer. I have a number of 
skins, and all agree in their markings. There is very little difference 
between its spring and autumnal dress. It is found in openings more 
than in thick timber, and frequently near farm-houses. Its length varies 
from 514 to 6 inches; I have one that measures full six. Vireo ?— 
that which I sent you, and which cannot be V.gilvus if the preceding is,— 
is by no means so common as the other, and I have never observed it 
before May 15th, and only from the 15th to the 25th of May and in 
September. I never heard this bird sing a note. It keeps to the most 
secluded thickets; I never found it anywhere else. It is a smaller bird 
than the other. Its length is from 5 to 54% inches, which is the longest 
I have ever found. I admit that in general markings both birds are very 
much alike; but the gélvus is a more slender bird than the other, which 
appears stouter. Between the spring and autumnal dress of the gilvus, 
as I have said, there is but little difference in the markings, but the 
other, in autumn, is considerably tinged with yellow. Another point 
is the difference in the relative length of the primaries, which is as follows: 











V.gilous Vireo ? 
First primary very short. First primary longer than 5th. 
Second do. longer than 6th. Second do. — and of 
Third do. — and of Third do. | the same length. 
Fourth do. { the same length. Fourth do. longer than the Ist. 
Fifth do. longer than 2nd. Fifth do. shortest. 


Wing 3 inches. Wing 2 inches. 
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“This will, I think, separate them. This measurement was taken from 
several specimens. 

“ But the question may arise, is not my V.gilvus perhaps the V.Novebo- 
racensis? It is not; the iris is hazel and not white, and moreover, on my 
gilvus there are no yellow markings, except a very faint greenish-yellow 
on the breast. V.Noveboracensis is 5% inches in length, and I never 
had a specimen of V.gilvus so small as that. 


Then Brewer continues: 


I have given Mr. Kumlien’s letter in nearly his own language, and in 
no instance have I varied from his meaning. I thing it establishes his 
vireo to be a good species, and if so, it is the Vireosylvia Philadelphica 
of Mr. Cassin. 


On November 12, 1873, Brewer sends Kumlien a long list of 
birds, nests, and eggs to be sent to the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, founded in 1859 at Cambridge, Massachusetts, with 
Louis Agassiz as its curator. Other specimens had been sent be- 
fore this, and Brewer had read letters from Kumlien and shown 
nests sent him. Agassiz is quoted in the public press as saying 
that he believes Thure Kumlien of Busseyville, Wisconsin, was 
the greatest authority in the world on birds nests, 

In 1867, according to printed material, through the influence 
of Professor R. B. Anderson, Thure Kumlien was engaged to teach 
natural history at Albion Academy and Teachers Seminary.** J. 
Q. Emery in writing of Albion says “of all the minor institutions 
of higher learning west of Lake Michigan, the most historic and, 
in many ways, the most noteworthy,” was chartered by the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin in 1853. This school was at the village of 
Albion, Dane County, and only between three and four miles 
from his own home. Emery says further: 


For the study of ornithology the academy offered unusually good op- 
portunity, and it may be truthfully said that it was a pioneer in this 
delightful branch of study. The home of the renowned and world-famous 
naturalist, Dr. Thure Kumlien, located near Lake Koshkonong and Albion, 
was a shrine of knowledge and inspiration in this subject for students 
and teachers alike. And during a portion of the 1870's Kumlien was 
professor of botany and ornithology—his favorite subjects of study—in 
Albion Academy. The academy had a large and splendid cabinet of 


*“T have in my possession a diploma from Albion Academy of the class of 1865, 
which belonged to Mary Susan Clarke, a cousin of my mother. In the list of faculty 
members printed on it is the name of Thure Kumlien, which indicates he must have taught 
there at that time. I believe he was on the teaching staff there from 1865 to 1870. 
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mounted birds, prepared by Professor Kumlien, and the woods, the lakes, 
the prairies, the rivers furnished living specimens in joyous abundance.*® 


The principal of the academy at this time was Professor A. R. 
Cornwall, who became a bosom friend of Thure Kumlien and of 
all his children. Emery characterizes him as follows, “He was a 
polished classical scholar, a fine, vigorous physique, always most 
perfectly groomed, of tremendous energy and persistence, wonder- 
ful enthusiasm, and unique ability to instill these characteristics 
in his students. He was zealously devoted to the cause of academic 
education and was an enthusiast in literature and nature study.” “° 

In the May, 1891, issue of the Albion Campus, Professor A. R. 
Cornwall writes of Lake Koshkonong, “The Lake like all such 
interests, is better known abroad than at home. More universities 
in Europe have specimens from Lake Koshkonong than in this 
country. The world knows no better authority in the science of 
ornithology than is found in a humble home on its borders.” 

In a poem written by Mrs. A. R. Cornwall, called “ Koshkon- 
ong,” one reads: 


Another spirit haunts thy shores, 

A human spirit sweet and wise. 
Not one of all thy rarest flowers 

Or passing birds escapes his eyes. 
Our savants listen when he speaks 

And Europe waits his modest word. 
But where thy soft wave gently breaks 

His voice and step are oftenest heard. 
Ah! Koshkonong, fair Koshkonong. 

Thy name with his will live in Song 
When mine has perished, Koshkonong. 


A few days ago I took a daguerreotype of Thure’s little girl, 
Swea, taken in 1863, to a photographer to have it mended and 
copied. When he lifted the picture out of its frame or box, two 
folded papers fell out. The following are the contents of the papers: 


Albion Academy, Dec. 22, 1868. 
Mr. J. C. Willard 
Treasurer of Albion Academy 
Please pay to Prof. T. L. Kumlien the sum of two hundred $200 his 


*® Wisconsin Magazine of History, 7:301, 306 (March, 1924). 
 Ibsd., 307. 
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salary for the present school term. 
A. R. CORNWALL 
R. B. ANDERSON 
Received on the within fifty dollars. 
Dec. 23, $50. [On the back in Kumlien’s writing.] 
Jan. 1, $39.00 $39.00 (including tuition for Ludwig ($9.00) 


From the other figures I concluded that the Academy owed him 
$70 when he quit teaching there. 

If Thure Kumlien had a degree, it must have been granted him 
between 1865 and 1869 at Albion Academy. In the academy 
catalog for 1868-69, “ A.M.” appears after Thure Kumlien’s name, 
in the faculty list. 

The Cornwalls were very frequent visitors at the Kumliens, 
coming over every week or two. During the school year Corn- 
wall brought whole classes over to see Kumlien’s collection and 
to hear him talk on nature, but in 1878 he severed his connection 
with Albion Academy. His contact, however, continued through 
correspondence, and he writes from Ordway, D.T., July 18, 1887, 
as follows: 


My dear Prof. Kumlien: 
Are you still alive? Have you forgotten old friends? Mrs. C. is not 


well & will never be. How are you? I am well & active as ever. The 
girls are well, fat, fair, and full of fun. Mrs. C. says tell him I had 
rather see him than any one else in old Wis. 

Please write us. 

I send the wing of a duck? Will you name it for me. Lapland Long 
Spurs breed here or I don’t know them. Tennessee Fly Catcher & 
Scores I never saw, are here. 

How we miss you! Plants & birds & no one to tell us their names. 

As Ever 
A. R. CORNWALL 


Kumlien receives another letter from Plainview, Minnesota, 
February 2, 1888: 


I never wanted to see any body as I would like to see you. 

My home is now Osage, Iowa. The girls are in school there. Mrs. 
Cornwall wants to be remembered to you & hopes to see you. The old 
days when I used to run [{?} to Kumliens were the happiest days. Why 
could they not continue? When the school went—all went. May bless- 
ings rest on you. I hope to be in Wis. & shall shurely come & see you. 
I wonder if your sister is still living. How time brings changes. Shall 
likely be in Wis. in 10 days. Love to all. 

The same old 
PROF. CORNWALL 
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Alva Adams, three time governor of Colorado, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to O. A. Linder, Chicago, in March, 1909, about 
his Albion Academy teacher, Mr. Kumlien: 


...I can make no clear & definite portrayal of Professor Kumlien. 
He comes to me as a pleasant memory. Not as a dominent, protruding 
figure. He was a man of gentleness, sweetness, sympathy. There was 
not a harsh line in his life. Solomon would have declared him a 
failure as a teacher, as he could not use the rod. 

Kindness is the characteristic I best recall. I was but a boy when I 
knew him. As I remember him he was such a man as I would today 
like as a companion to go up into the mountains to thread the ways of 
rivers and wilderness streams, to study the trees, flowers, & birds. He 
knew and loved nature, he was her interpreter. Simple as a child among 
men he was wise in the works of God. As a professor of the “Out of 
Doors” he ranks with the masters. 


In about 1855 William and Abby (Crandall) Greene, with 
their family of boys, moved to Illinois from Hopkinton, Rhode 
Island, staying there three years, and thence moving to Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Greene was a great flower lover, and her son, Edward, who was 
born August 20, 1843, inherited this trait and made a study 
of them. When he was in his early teens, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Thure Kumlien. Kumlien recognized at once that Edward 
Lee Greene was an outstanding boy and took pains to teach him 
botany and the Latin that went with it. They became great friends 
through this study. The man and the lad were often together, the 
older man taking the enthusiastic young plant lover to his favorite 
haunts where grew the choicest flowers. They traversed the sinuous 
shore line of Lake Koshkonong, seeking out her choicest water 
plants, her surrounding marshes and woodlands and meadows. 

Between the homes of these botanists lay a chain of three small 
lakes, Turtle, Rice and Sweet’s; in Turtle Lake grew the Nelumbo 
lutea, lotus lily. This was another favorite place to botanize. 
Perhaps the most prized near-by place of all was a tamarack 
swamp about one and a half miles north of the Kumlien home, 
where hundreds of pitcher plants grew. Here, too, was found the 
rare twinflower (Linnaea borealis, var. Americana) and many more 
plants not found anywhere else near there. Whether Thure ever 
took Edward to Devil’s Lake with him on one of his camping trips 
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where he searched among the high bluffs for preglacier flowers, | 
do not know. 

In 1862, when Edward Lee Greene was a Junior in Albion Acad- 
emy, he left school and joined the Union Army with his father 
and two older brothers. He took with him the Class-Book of 
Botany by Alphonso Wood in his blanket-roll. He spent his spare 
time botanizing through Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. He 
corresponded with Thure Kumlien all through the three years 
of war and sent many interesting plants from the South to him. 
The letters are brimming over with his new flower finds. In one 
letter he speaks of spying a new flower close by while they were 
on the march, but said he dare not step out of line to get it, but 
marked the place with his eye and would go back to get it later. 

From Fort Henry, Tennessee, in the fall of 1862, Edward writes: 


If you will call on mother she will give you some of the specimens 
which I have sent. I am going to send some more in a day or two.... 
I hope that I will be in Albion next spring in time to gather Arethusa 
{a large delicately-scented orchid, Thure’s favorite wild flower} and Pogonia 
with you from that blessed little tamarack marsh. 


Though Green continued this correspondence until Thure Kum- 
lien died in 1888, he many times grew impatient while waiting 
for Kumlien’s answers. He writes from Berkeley, California, De- 
cember 22, 1885, as follows: 


My Dear Friend! 

I think I must deserve credit for being the most patient, enduring and 
longsuffering of all the friends you have. Nearly a year ago I sent you 
the print of my year’s work in botany—monographs of a half dozen old 
genera, characters of two or three new ones, and also of fifty or more 
new species; and you did not so much as acknowledge receipt of it all! 

I have founded now, in all, six new genera, having dedicated the last 
to Bibb of Ill. who has done me many favors. Bibbia is a plant im- 
perfectly known for forty years; yet six years ago determined by me 
to be a new genus. Gray and I were, by the rarest coincidence, last 
summer, both at work on the same plant, making a new genus of it, 
ignorant of each other's work. He had named it Hedyosmanthe, but 
I was in print with Babbia before him. 

Now, the best thing of all, a Ranunculacea {fruit of Trautvetteria 
with habit of Anemone and peculiar corolla} inhabiting the Cal. Moun- 
tains I have named, to perpetuate your name, as Kwmlienia, if it please 
you! Now I wait to see if you will give me your written permission! 

But you must be quick. All is in M.S. nearly ready.... 

Your friend as always, 
Epw. L. GREENE 


-_— fF A s+ > et DD FS 
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In Edward Lee Greene’s “Sketch of the Life of Thure Kum- 
lien A.M.” which was printed in Pittonia, October, 1888, he writes 
of dedicating a Ranmunculaceous plant to Thure Kumlien and con- 
cludes by saying, “ but these small tokens, like our worded tributes, 
are all inadequate to speak the praises, or worthily perpetuate 
the memory of a man so pure, so simple, so noble and well be- 
loved.” *” Edward Lee Greene became the most famous botanist 
of his time in the United States. 

In 1860 Kumlien found a new aster. It was blooming over 
the fence near his home on the Benneworth place in a ditch by 
the old turnpike which still crosses the marsh. He sent a specimen 
to Professor Fries at Upsala University, Sweden, who named it 
Aster Kumlieni. 

During the eighteen seventies Thure Kumlien’s time was em- 
ployed mounting large collections for our Wisconsin State Normal 
schools and for our State University at Madison. J. H. Evans, 
Regent of Normal Schools, writes from Platteville, Janu- 
aty 30, 1877, “ This is to certify that Prof. T. Kumlien has delivered 
in this school 200 specimens representing the Ornithology of 
Wisconsin. I further certify that the specimens are in excellent 
condition, artistically mounted and in all respects satisfactory to 
myself and to the faculty of the School.” 

I notice in the list of birds furnished by Thure Kumlien that 
each school received a specimen of Ectopistes migratorius (pas- 
senger pigeon). The Whitewater State Teachers College still have 
their passenger pigeon and call it their “ Precious Pigeon.” When 
I was a young girl, I attended this school; at first when I became 
too homesick, I visited the Zoological Department and there had 
it out with Grandfather's birds. His name on the labels was a 
great comfort, and that wonderful collection seemed to belong 
to me. His bird collection at the university was destroyed in the 
Science Hall fire of 1884. 

During the summer of 1874 Thure and Christine had a com- 
fortable frame house built not far from the old log cabin. How 
she worked and planned for that new home! When the building 


“ Pittonia contains a series of papers relating to botany and botanists. See volume 1, 
part 5. 
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was well under way, she was taken seriously ill and was confined 
to her bed for a few months. She died on September 22, 1874, 
of cancer of the stomach a few weeks before the house was com- 
pleted. Thure’s sorrow at losing his beloved wife almost over- 
whelmed him, as I have quoted earlier from one of his letters. 
It was Christine who had kept everything running smoothly, who 
had welcomed many visitors who flocked to see her husband, had 
fed them, and often had kept them overnight. 

The night Christine died, Mrs. Benneworth, her next door 
neighbor, sat up with her, closed her eyes for her, and prepared 
her for burial. The next morning Thure went to his neighbor, 
Thomas North, Jr., and asked him if he would go to Edgerton -for 
him and buy the coffin and told him what trimmings he wanted. 
Willard North, son of Thomas, aged twelve, went with his father 
to get a new suit to wear at the funeral, his first pepper-and-salt 
suit, he told me. Willard also said that the funeral was held in 
the new house and that his father and John Slagg were pall- 
bearers. 

Christine was laid to rest in the family row in Sweet’s Cemetery, 
near Albion, Wisconsin. For her white marble slab Thure selected 
the following inscription, “Christine M./ wife of Thure Kum- 
lien / Born / in the province of Upland, / Sweden / April 21, 1820 
/ Died / Sept. 22, 1874.” 

In May, 1921, my father, Theodore Kumlien, had this slab re- 
moved and a monument placed on the lot with all the names 
inscribed on it. Instead of leaving his mother’s name “ Christina” 
he used her first name “ Margrette.” I do not know why he did 
this unless he liked it better. 

Mrs. Benneworth lived to be a very old lady and many times 
talked of the early days to me when I was a girl and called upon 
her. She said, “ Your grandmother was the finest woman I have 
ever known.” After Christine’s death her sister, Sophia, who had 
nursed her through her last sickness, gave up her work and stayed 
at home and cared for the family.** 


** Through the years when Great-aunt Sophia was nursing, she brought many presents to 
Christine and her family. Father told me that one time when she came home she brought 
them the first kerosene lamp they had ever seen. When she lighted it, they all stood 
around and marveled at the brilliant light it gave. 
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When the family moved into the frame house, Thure used the 
log house to work in. Among his papers in the old trunk, I 
found the following written in pencil on an old envelope: 

Thure Kumlien to His Log Cabin 


We now have fine weather again and when I have time to spare I 
spend it in the old house. It is still warm enough to work there with 
the door open. I have just stuffed a golden-crowned wren. [Now called 
golden-crowned kinglet.] 

Well now! That old house, for house it is yet in a fashion, and if it 
isn't, it certainly has been, and a pretty good one at that for me. When 
I look at it now, this fine October afternoon, say from the old hickory, 
while the beautiful sun smiles on it and on me as kindly as ever— 
though we both look a little shabby, I can’t help but feel a little strange. 

It reminds me, yes it whispers, yes it talks, yes and it speaks aloud 
to me of old times and as much as says to me, “Look at me now, we 
are old friends though of late you seem to not have cared so much 
about me as you used to. But I tell you that there is a great deal of 
similarity between us two. We both belong to the past, our present isn’t 
much and our future prospects still less, my timbers are partly gone up, 
so are yours—age is upon me—so with you. With a little tender care I 
may last and be good for something yet a little while—so may you. 
I wasn’t cut out for pretensions and show in the world, nor were you. 
Circumstances put me in a kind of out of the way place not very 
conspicuous to the public, yet many are they who have visited me. So 
with you. At the same moment we both lost our best friend, one who 
did more for us both than anyone else ever did. I have after all, been 
a comfort to some—perhaps you have too. I have served the purpose 
for which I was made. Have you? 

Now in this way I talk with my old friend, the dear old log house, 
and I find it pleasant company for me, a company more eloquent, more 
true, and more entertaining than anyone could think for.*® 


When Christine, who had been a wonderful mother, left her 
family, the children were twenty-one, nineteen, seventeen, and the 
son, Frithiof, fifteen. “ Moster,” as they called their Aunt Sophia, 
was more firm with them than their mother had been and saw to 
it that those big boys did a little more “hustling and farming.” 
She had been out among successful farmers and knew what was 
needed here most of all was to get more land under cultivation. 

My father, Theodore, has told me that he never appreciated his 
Aunt Sophia until he was married and had a family of his own. 


*®T gave one of the handmade panels of the front door to the Fort Atkinson Museum. 

Dr. H. O. Caswell of Fort Atkinson remembers his family picnics at Lake Koshkonong 
when a small boy. He could hardly wait until they stopped at the home of Thure 
Kumlien to look at his natural history specimens and hear him tell about them. People 
were then as much interested in Kumlien’s specimens as they are today in the Field 
Museum exhibits, he says. 
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At first the children resented what they called her “ bossing,” but 
afterwards they saw that that was what they needed—to learn 
how to work in order to help themselves in after life. 

So, according to a diary kept by Theodore Kumlien in 1875, I 
read that he attended Albion Academy during the winter term 
and during March he and Frithiof chopped down trees and split 
them into cordwood. What time Ludwig could spare from school, 
he spent in hauling wood to Edgerton in the forenoon and to 
Albion in the afternoon of the same day, taking a cord at each 
load. After the cordwood was hauled, the rest of the limbs were 
cut for stovewood. Next they mowed the brush, then grubbed the 
stumps out, and burned what couldn’t be used for firewood. Both 
Theodore and Frithiof worked like beavers this spring. They hired 
a neighbor to help grub for 75 cents a day. They planted corn 
and tobacco on this new land. They had many discouragements, 
for the chinch bugs destroyed five acres of winter wheat and then 
worked in the corn. On August 22 a severe frost ruined a great 
deal of tobacco around there. The next night it froze again and 
destroyed about two and one-half acres for them. Theodore was 
only twenty, but he was given the management of the farm. 

All through the summer Thure and his son Ludwig mounted 
birds for the normal schools. When the boys had time from their 
crops, they dug limestone from their quarry and sold it. 

On September 8 Theodore took Ludwig to the depot at Edger- 
ton, from where he left for Madison to enter the university. 

Ludwig and Frithiof inherited their father’s brilliancy of mind, 
and were fine students; both were especially gifted in art. Frithiof 
was a good musician, and Ludwig was a natural history student 
from the time he was a very small boy. He became an eminent 
ornithologist in this country—but that is a story in itself. Frithiof 
was graduated from the University of Wisconsin in the class of 
1882. At the time of his death, January 6, 1888, he was attend- 
ing the Layton Art School in Milwaukee. He was home for a 
time in the summer of 1887 and on July 9 writes to his father, 
who is working in Milwaukee: 
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Sunday afternoon on the old porch. Beautiful beyond all description. 
Yes, it is hard to beat this for beauty now even if it is a little warm. 
Have been finishing the 2nd edition of the “Heron” picture and have 
improved on it very much as to colors etc. I took the first one up with 
me yesterday for Dr. [Head]. He was not at home but they seem to 
appreciate it very highly. Was up yesterday and had a pleasant time, 
guitar lesson and all took me until pretty late but that is nothing. 
Moster keeps well and the folks say I am better than they ever saw me. 

My “Potato Harvesters” made a lucky strike for me as I never got 
such a good expression or effect before. Mrs. Head got hold of that too 
by mistake when I was away but she said she would return it if it were 
not right, so I will get it back again.... Wish you were here to criticize 
but I must be my own critic. 

Dode [nickname for Theodore} will write you today. 

Hope Ludwig can remain in the museum as that would be such a 
fitting position for him.... Love from Moster. 


Good bye 
FRITHIOF. 


From his father Frithiof receives an encouraging reply: 


As I told you before there are hosts of beautiful things in the world, 
that are intended to elevate our minds and add to our pleasures if we 
only see them and I am glad to see that you not only have your eyes 
open for them but that you seem to enjoy some of them at least. 

Now I am glad that you seem to be in your real element and I repeat 
that if you haven’t the materials suitable please let me know—for now 
you must be helped and no mistake, as, as yet you cannot be expected 
to have arrived at the place where your productions can compete in the 
market with so many others, just dig and dig and dig and you will find 
just where your strength lies and we will by and by see that you can 
get suitable instruction—in the meantime work—work and draw and 
paint and draw as I have said before—anything, so you get so that you 
» readily copy anything! The painting part depends so much on correct 

rawing. 

You will be astonished to see how sadly otherwise fine looking paint- 
ings, lack in correct drawing—the coloring part can to some extent be 
learned by instruction according to certain rules, besides practical and 
natural talent but drawing correctly must be inborn and cultivated, etc. 


Theodore and Swea both attended Albion Academy, but neither 
finished. Swea married Robert Martin of Stoughton when she was 
quite young, and soon they moved to Minnesota, where he taught 
school. From there they went to Colorado in search of a climate 
more suitable to his delicate health. They both died in the early 
thirties leaving two small children, Edna and Winfred. Recently 
I asked Edna to write a few lines about her parents; she answered, 
“There isn’t much I can write, for I had them such a short time. 
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I hardly remember them, only that they were so poor and sick, 
but so very dear.” 

Theodore was the home boy who helped the other two boys get 
an education. He ran the farm and always helped his mother. | 
have heard him say many times, “I can’t remember when my 
mother wasn’t in poor health, so I helped her with her heavy work. 
When I had time, I cleaned the floor, worked the garden, and did 
anything I could to make her work easier, and I have never been 
sorry.” It was this son, Theodore, who looked after his Aunt 
Sophia for years and who took her into his home when she became 
sick and helpless. 

From 1881 to 1883 Thure Kumlien was employed by the 
Natural History Society of Wisconsin.”° In 1883 he became con- 
servator to the Public Museum in Milwaukee, a position which he 
admirably filled. In the spring of the year he came home for six 
or eight weeks, on full pay, to collect for the museum. This was 
pure joy for him, as he loved to be at home—especially at this 
happiest time of the year, which was his favorite season—the time 
when all Nature awoke and called to him. 

During the fall the museum put on an exhibition and charged 
admission. People came from all parts of the state. In a letter to 
his son Theodore, written October 4, 1885, Thure says, “ Yester- 
day afternoon 2,300 visitors in the museum and in the evening 
1,200, the largest attendance since the museum was opened. Yester- 
day over 4,000 school children were given a free chance to see the 
exhibition! As many more had been there before.” 

In a letter written from the museum by Thure to his daughter, 
Swea, he says: 


When I am through at the Museum at five thirty, I go and get my 
supper or rather my coffee, after which till bedtime I have nothing to do 
and nowhere to stay unless I go up to Ludwig’s—2 miles from here 
and that I do sometimes, but I can’t go there every evening and a saloonist 
I am not, so I have to go up to my room and what to do there? Go 
to bed on those wooden slats—no not until nearly nine o'clock, for I 

5° January 15, 1883, Ludwig Kumlien wrote to his father Thure Kumlien from Mil- 
waukee, ‘‘ Let me know at once if you would accept a position as custodian of the old 


Museum, now in the hands of the city. The remuneration would be between eight hundred 
and one thousand dollars per annum.”’ 





MR. KUMLIEN AT WORK 


Photographed at his work table in the Milwaukee Public Museum in 
1887 by Otto Ernst. 
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surely would have a hard time of it though I admit that my hind quarters 
are getting more used to the torturing invention. But I can write and 
I have many to write to. Tonight I find my thoughts stretching out very 
strongly toward Cedar Mills, Minn. I am well and it is with real pleasure 
that I am able to tell you so—I am old you know and am fast approach- 
ing the three score and ten which is considered a ripe old age. 

You wonder what I do in the museum all day—stuff birds? No not 
very often—I have only stuffed about a dozen and most of them East 
India beauties since I came here this last time. No—today for instance 
I picked out the best specimens of fossils from a lot which D. brought 
from 300 miles north of here about three weeks ago. In the afternoon 
I don’t do anything but answer many questions in regard to specimens 
in the museum and that isn’t very hard work. I need not even be on my 
feet all the time. I have a good opportunity to improve my old zoological 
brains by reading books in that line and would you believe it, I have read 
through three volumes of a German manual for preserving all sorts 
of animals. At first each page took some time but it goes faster now.... 


In answer to a letter from his son, Theodore, telling of the 
naming of the ba..7 boy who was born May 17, 1888, Wendell 
Frithiof Kumlien, Thure writes from Milwaukee, July 20, 1888: 


My dear Theodore: 

Thanks for your letter! I need not tell you how good it feels to read 
“We are all well”. 

My pleasure at receiving a genuine letter from Madge you can easily 
imagine! I have just now not time to write to her, but I will soon do it. 
Please tell her that it did me a heap of good to receive this first real 
letter from a grandchild of mine. 

Well there has been a board meeting, at which it was concluded to 
re-engage me till the first of May next. All the particulars I do not 
know yet, but I think that young Carl Akeley, about whom I think I 
have spoken to you, is to do the principal taxidermy, and he is, without 
question, the ablest taxidermist I have ever seen....I will have to do 
some taxidermical work in forenoons. I will have to go out of town 
sometimes to gather plants, press and dry them.... 

Now about the name of the boy! Well what to say? That you called 
him Frithiof pleased me more than I can say! I do with all my heart 
thank you for that! If there were prospects of another Kumlien, in my 
family, I would say nothing more—but what harm can it do to put 
an L. either before or after the Frithiof giving him three names? 

He could use any of them when he gets older according to his own 
notion. I have three names myself, and am not a bit worse off, on that 
account. Yet perhaps both Alice and you would consider that an odd 
foolishness and I would say nothing about that if Ludwig wasn’t a 
family name and my folks in Sweden, who are very respectable people 
and who think a great deal of the American branch of the family, would 
wonder why on the latest branch it was omitted entirely. At the same 
time Frithiof must not be omitted under any consideration, since you 
gave him that name, which for me, who knew him, is so very, very, dear. 
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I consider the little fellow a providential make-up for what we lost and 
I cannot help but think a good deal of him, little as he is, and it does 
me good to hear that he is doing well.... 
Love to Alice and all the children, from your old and affectionate 
FATHER. 
P.S. Tell Moster that I am in pretty good health; I am in better flesh 
than I have been for a long while. 


Just two weeks from the day the above letter was written, 
Thure was sorting out some South American bird skins that had 
been stored in the basement, when from inhaling the preservative 
poison, probably corrosive sublimate, he was taken violently ill 
and on August 5, 1888, was moved to the Passavant Hospital, 
where he died the same day. He had looked forward to going 
home soon to the birthplace of his children, and now of his 
grandchildren, to be with them for the rest of his life: He was 
buried beside his wife, Christine, in Sweet's Cemetery. 

When the will of Thure Kumlien was read, it was found that 
he left his natural history collection, bird books, and his bird 
notes to his son, Ludwig, who had followed in his footsteps. 

Ludwig Kumlien and Ned Hollister used these bird notes in 
their 143-page study on Birds of Wisconsin, and on page 3 they 
write: 


Added to this, and perhaps of even greater value, has been the use 
of the extended, accurate and perfectly authentic notes of the late Thure 
Kumlien, covering a period of constant residence in the state of nearly 
forty-five years, from 1844 to 1888, making, with the time spent by 
us in similar work, a total period of sixty years of constant observation, 
embracing nearly all parts of the state and especially complete for the 
southeastern portion.®?. 

Thure appreciated what his sister-in-law, Sophia Wallberg, had 
done for him and for his family and he left her the use of all 
of his property for as long as she lived. She died Septem- 
ber 25, 1899, and was laid to rest in Sweet's Cemetery in the 
family lot. Thus ended a long, useful, and unselfish life. 

In after years the old buildings were torn down, and the frame 


house was moved to a site bordering the public highway. 


51 Thure had always used arsenic for a preservative on his specimens and knew how to 
protect himself from it. 


52 Wisconsin Natural History Society, Bulletin (n.s.) 3:1-143 (1903). 
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During the lifetime of Thure Kumlien, this out-of-the-way home 
was a shrine for great numbers of visitors. Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Barton, who now own the place, tell me that hundreds of people 
still visit the site and that many of them want to hear about the 
old naturalist. Although he has been dead for fifty-five years, 
the evergreen trees in his yard and the beloved linden trees he 
planted in the bend of the old Army Trail near his house, are still 
flourishing. Every spring the old lilac bushes adorn themselves 
in beautiful lavender plumes, and the melodies of the songsters 
recall this line of Longfellow’s, “Somewhere the birds are sing- 
ing evermore.” 


{CONCLUSION} 


The brass candlesticks pictured below are copies of the ones used in Thure Kumlien’s 


home in Sweden. They were lent to the Society by one of his granddaughters for copying. 
—EDITOR. 





An Early Rural Mail Carrier 
in Wisconsin 


By K. L. HATCH 


mail carriers in Wisconsin. His route was from Reeds- 

burg in Sauk County to De Soto on the Mississippi River.’ 
The road was not what is today accepted as worthy of the name. 
It followed the courses of streams to their headwaters high up on 
the ridges, passed over the ridges, and descended by the same easy 
grade into the next valley. There were then but five so-called 
“valleys” on the route. These designated the courses of the larger 
streams. The tributary streams entered the main valleys from 
the sides after flowing the entire length of their courses through 
hollows, or coulees, as they soon came to be called. The streams 
draining Richland, Sauk, and Crawford counties are Bear, Willow, 
and Mill creeks, and Pine, Kickapoo, and Baraboo rivers, dis- 
charging their waters into the Wisconsin River. 

Lloyd, Father’s boyhood home, was located near the headwaters 
of Willow Creek. The little tributary valleys were designated by 
the names of the earliest settlers, such as Jaquish, Smith, and Wheat. 
These were the names of those closest to his home. 

When Grandfather became the village blacksmith at Lloyd, the 
occupation he had followed in Sherburne, New York, it was his 
proud boast that he could build a wagon from pole to whippletree 
and “iron it off.” Why he chose this settlement as his future 


M FATHER, Lester M. Hatch, was among the first rural 





K. L. HATCH was for many years a distinguished staff member of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. He has now retired 
and continues to reside in Madison. Though not in vigorous health, he 
finds pleasant pastime in historical writing. 

1 Near the junction of the Bad Axe River and the Mississippi—the Appomattox Court- 


house of the Black Hawk War. The battle at Bad Axe was the final encounter of this 
long drawn-out war. 
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home is apparent from the variety of timber grown in that region: 
good white pine for wagon boxes, ash for the hubs, white oak for 
the axles, and hickory for the spokes. 

In 1855 Grandfather got a government contract to carry the 
mail from Reedsburg to DeSoto. My father, then a stripling of 
fourteen years, was given the job and set astride a mule with the 
leather mail pouch thrown across the saddle in front of him. He 
proceeded up Alward Hollow to the top of Pleasant Ridge and 
then down a hollow to Rockbridge—sufficiently described by its 
name, a place where the Pine River had cut its way under the rock. 
From Rockbridge his route lay up the west branch of the Pine 
to Ashridge, then down a little hollow to Readstown, after cross- 
ing the ridge at Sylvan Corners. Then down into the Kickapoo 
River Valley, along an old Indian trail, up the west branch of 
the Kickapoo to the top of the ridge to a post office located at the 
highest point; known as Rising Sun; then to a place where the 
settlers had erected a tall pole from which was flown daily the stars 
and stripes, aptly designated as “Liberty Pole.” When crossing 
the ridge which divides the Pine from the Kickapoo, it was Father’s 
custom to stop for dinner or other meals, or to stay over night, 
with either the Haggerty or the Coleman family, whose descendants 
still live in Crawford and La Crosse counties. 

The question is sometimes asked, “Was there a road all the 
way?” Not in the common acceptance of the term “road.” At 
first it was little more than a path through the woods, following 
old Indian trails by easy grade up stream courses to the crest of 
the ridge; then off again down another hollow to a main road 
where settlers had cut away most of the underbrush so that they 
could drive a team of horses or oxen on the long trip to Milwau- 
kee with a load of wheat or to bring in essential manufactured 
goods. As soon as the path was improved somewhat, Father 
changed his mode of conveyance to a horse and democrat wagon, 
a light wagon with a spring seat and a shallow box in which 
were thrown such packages as he was called on by persons living 
along the route to carry—a sort of beginning of the parcel post. 
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A storm in the woods is something to be feared lest one be 
struck by a falling limb; with a heavy wind blowing, trees very 
frequently fell across the path, and Father had to dismount and 
lead his mule around the obstruction until some neighborhood 
farmer cut the trees up and dragged the pieces out of the path. 
In this way the trail was kept open for traffic until through 
necessity farmers began to build roads themselves. They cut poles 
and brush and laid them over mud holes, thus enabling oxcarts 
and horse drawn wagons to cross. Later came plank roads, built 
by private enterprise, and hence begun as toll roads. The same 
was true of early bridges. Agriculture had begun to develop, and 
small crops of wheat were grown, which had to be marketed or 
taken to mill. Wheat sold for $1.00 a bushel in Milwaukee, and 
the miller received “one out of every ten” bushels as his toll for 
grinding the wheat into flour. Thus the need for getting from 
place to place developed early, and out of this soon grew better 
methods of transportation. 

Whenever a storm came up in the early days, Father had to 
hurry to the next river crossing because there were then no bridges, 
and the river had to be forded at the shallowest place lest the 
packages float out of the shallow box and be delivered by the cur- 
rent downstream, somewhere on the Pine or Kickapoo. Seldom 
did he lose a package in this way, but it was a tragedy which he 
constantly feared. 

This package business grew to considerable proportions. Settlers 
along the route needing groceries became accustomed to waiting 
for the “mail boy” to send to Reedsburg for needed supplies, 
and the 10 cents he charged for the errands was considered not 
exorbitant. 

My father came to be looked upon as a handy man. Settlers 
who had a stove to move or some other small jobs to be done 
around the house formed the habit of calling in the mail boy. 
One amusing incident related by Father was of a half-wit stand- 
ing beside the road, calling “Mail boy! Oh, Mail boy! Here is 
a great big snake!” Father promptly dismounted and killed a 
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large, ten-point rattler lying coiled ready to strike. What might 
have resulted fatally was thus averted. So his duties grew. One 
of my earliest recollections is of our gathering around Father’s 
chair, after family prayers, to listen to his entertaining exploits 
as mail carrier and to stories of the Civil War. Money being scarce, 
he said he was sometimes rewarded for these occasional services 
with a dish of maple syrup and a hot biscuit, or a bit of wild honey. 

My father continued carrying mail until called to do his part 
in the Civil War. Assigned to Company I, Thirty-seventh Wis- 
consin Volunteers, he spent the first winter in Camp Randall in 
the city of Madison, drilling, and joined Burnside’s army just be- 
fore the battles of the Wilderness and Cold Harbor. Then he 
settled down with Grant’s army to “fight it out on that line” 
until Lee surrendered at Appomattox Courthouse. He was also 
detailed to field hospital duty at City Point, near Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Father’s route was approximately 100 miles long, serving prob- 
ably fewer than 100 people. There are today 32,292 such routes 
in the United States with a total mileage of 1,420,971 miles, 
maintained at an annual national cost of $91,631,650. The esti- 
mated number of families served by mail delivery on June 30, 
1942, was about 7,861,131 or 29,218,878 individuals.” 


2Data furnished by the Post-Office Department, First Assistant Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 





Book Notes 


John Steuart Curry’s Pageant of America. By LAURENCE E. SCHMECKE- 
BIER. (American Artists Group, New York, 1943. Pp. xviii, 363; 
297 illustrations. $5.00.) 

People unfamiliar with the current business of writing about art 
will take Professor Schmeckebier’s book about John Curry in a regular 
stride. It will be, for them, an interesting book about an interesting 
man. It will seem perfectly natural and appropriate that the head 
of a Fine Arts department in a big American university should give 
painstaking and serious consideration to one of the leading figures 
in present-day -American painting. For those of us, however, who 
have a professional interest in what professors and art critics think 
about art and about Americanism in relation to art and who occasion- 
ally read what they have to say, Schmeckebier’s Curry comes as a stride- 
breaking shock. We are sort of knocked off our feet. The professor's 
performance is revolutionary, cataclysmic, and improbable. We have 
to look again at the book to believe it. We begin to wonder whether, 
maybe, we've done a long Rip van Winkle and that John Curry has 
been dead for years and has somehow, being out of the way, become 
a figure of history. But no, John is still alive, still painting pictures, 
still no more an historical abstraction than when we last saw him, still 
worried like all painters with the ten thousand worries of the creative 
struggle, still just John Curry in the flesh. 

In the order of critical and professional matters that we are 
used to, John Curry should qualify mostly as an object of malice. 
He has had the presumption, unforgivable for the run of Ameri- 
can writers who go in for art, to have gone on painting plain 
and simple American pictures in his own American way, no 
matter what winds were blowing from what exotic shores. He has 
made no concessions, verbally or in practice, to that backwash of 
European “isms” and their accompanying jargons which have been 
so dear to the hearts of American aesthetes and which have allowed 
them, for so many years now, to live smugly in little towers of affecta- 
tion and pretense. By his work he has repudiated the notion of a 
cultural internationalism which would put world generalities in the 
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place of immediately apprehensible cultural facts. This notion, by which 
those American adherents and followers of imported “isms” have 
rationalized their own repudiation of value in American experience 
and which has been so generally adopted by critics, museum directors, 
professors, and posturing amateurs, has never crossed John Curry’s eyes 
for a moment. He has continued to see straight. 

John Curry knows, as all intelligent men must know, that for the 
peace of the world we are going to have to build up and nourish some 
kind of international brotherhood. Some kind of political and economic 
international councils with teeth and actual operative powers must take 
the place of jealous national sovereignties in managing world affairs 
if human life anywhere in the world is to be lived reasonably. Never 
again will the old dreams of isolation be possible. But for all that 
John has seen, and yet sees, that man is still man and culturally the 
child of an environment which provides his experiences and sets 
the tone of his feelings. He has seen also that these experiences and 
feelings are the stuff of which original art is made if it is made at 
all. He has seen all this clearly and in his own way has stood by it. 
Because he has done that and because he has been successful in so 
doing, he has been the butt of innumerable critical diatribes. He has 
been the pet bugaboo of all the swamis who make their living or pro- 
claim a superior intellectual status by pretending to understand cults 
in which there is nothing real to understand except the psychological 
difficulties and maladjustments of the cultists themselves. 

Criticism and the study of art and aesthetics has been a pretty sickly 
thing in America. It has been taken over mainly by those intellectuals 
who haven’t enough intelligence to take over anything else. It has been 
completely divorced from our American life, a broken down hothouse 
concern which has put apparent cultivation, almost entirely verbal, in 
matters concerning other cultures, foreign or of the past, in place of the 
needs and actualities of our own culture. At its best it has been scholar- 
ship divorced from any practical relations with a living world. It has 
taken the Alexandrian view that art is something in a museum done 
yesterday or in some place far away. 

While there is certainly no objection to a scholarship familiar with 
the history of the aesthetic outcroppings of civilizations other than our 
own, nor any objection to a knowledge of aesthetic procedures, ideation; 
al and technical, from the days of Egypt to those of modern France, it 
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does seem strange that such scholarship and knowledge should be built 
up and nursed in an atmosphere which maintains an indifferent or 
negative attitude toward original aesthetic happenings in our own en- 
vironment. It seems strange and utterly futile. The purpose of history, 
if it is to have purpose, is to inform the present. If no present is recog- 
nized, its purpose is lost, and it becomes a play with abstractions. Things 
drawn from the past or from distant areas have significance for a people 
only as they have some bearing on a people’s own business of living. 
Art cannot exist in America apart from an American art any more than 
the physical sciences could exist without American need and experi- 
mentation in physical fields. Things are real when they deal with 
what are recognized as realities. 

Because most writing on art in America has been done without 
reference to living American concerns, it is not read. When an art 
critic or scholar writes a book, he just writes it. That is the end of it. 
It gets no attention except when, maybe, a library attendant occasion- 
ally flicks the dust off its cover. The critic and student of art who 
writes in a cultural vacuum is treated as vacuous. And rightly so. 

I don’t know whether Professor Schmeckebier in undertaking his 
book on Curry followed any professional impulse to attach his life 
as scholar and art critic to an American reality, whether he recognized 
and felt that the divorce of his profession from American concerns 
also divorced it from American attention, or whether he was moved 
simply by his interest, as an American, in one who painted America. 
I do know, however, that he has stuck his neck out and that there 
are a lot of bright boys in his trade who are now ready to give him 
all the scorn they heretofore have kept for the subject of his work. 

It was all right for Professor Schmeckebier to write a serious book 
about Mexican art. That was a good book. But it was a safe book. 
It couldn’t wholly offend the critical fry because it dealt with some- 
thing over the American border. It was all right for Professor 
Schmeckebier to write a book about Renaissance painting. I haven't 
seen that book but, good or not, it too was safe. Everybody in it was 
dead, as well as exotic. But to write a book about a living Middle 
Western farm boy who began on Fredric Remington and Harvey 
Dunn and who has never repudiated these interests but even spent 
his life sublimating them, is another story entirely. That’s not a safe 
piece of business. It will subject the author to accusations of utter 
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naiveté in matters of aesthetic value. His critical standing, among the 
elite, will be knocked into a cocked hat. Every “highfalutin” ass in 
the country will be down on him. Well, not being an ass myself, nor 
“highfalutin” either, my hat goes off to Schmeckebier. I like his 
nerve and the independence of mind that let him tackle John Curry’s 
art in the same detailed, scholarly way he might have used in tackling 
that of Leonardo da Vinci or of Albrecht Diirer. I don’t know any 
precedent for such nerve. That is why with others of my kind, I’m 
knocked off my stride. It is upsetting to find someone in our critical 
world who can leap over its conventions and who also writes in 
straight English instead of in a pretentious and lunatic jargon. It 
is upsetting—but hopeful. 
St. Louis, Missouri THOMAS H. BENTON 


The Life of Ole Bull. By MORTIMER SMITH. (Princeton University 
Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, Princeton, 1943. 
Pp. ix, 220. $3.00.) 

This is the story of a man. As the people of France affectionately 
styled their emperor Napoleon “the man,” because he had the imagi- 
nation, the initiative, and the courage to envision and to carry through 
titanic undertakings, so a like appellation may be applied to Ole Bull, 
who likewise blazed an amazing pathway for himself in many untried 
fields and won much in the venture. He was compelled perforce to 
take many “plunges”—in his art, in business, in social contacts, in 
the risks of primitive travel of his time, by fire and frost and flood, by 
earthquake, shipwreck, revolution, and robbery. He thus was a sort of 
a modern incarnation of the intrepid, almost fatalistic, daring of 
the viking of heroic story. Unlike the somber Northman of the saga, 
however, he retained, through triumph and disaster alike, a gallant 
spirit to the end, making him an intriguing figure to contemplate. 
This book, as the author says in the preface “is the tale of a man who 
was many things.” 

This is the first adequate full length biography in English of the 
celebrated Norwegian violinist and patriot of the nineteenth century. 
In the writing of his story the author, as the husband of Ole Bull’s 
granddaughter, Sylvea Bull Smith, has had access to the voluminous 
papers left by Ole Bull’s widow, Sarah Thorp Bull, who herself wrote 
a life of Ole Bull soon after his death; in addition he has gleaned 
much material through research and interviews with persons who knew 
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the musician. As the second Mrs. Bull did not come into Bull’s life 
until its last decade, the story naturally is more complete for these 
years than for the preceding period, and yet there is no noticeable 
disproportion. In the years before his second marriage Ole Bull had 
already lived enough lives to fill several books, but this earlier period 
is adequately covered, if in a more sketchy and general treatment. 

Ole Bornemann Bull was born in Bergen, February 5, 1810, and 
died there, August 17, 1880. The author makes it clear at the begin- 
ning that his is not in a strict sense a musical biography, since Ole 
Bull, though a great musician, left too small a legacy of creative music 
to make an impressive work of such character. It is rather as a great 
personality, a colorful, vivid, and lovable character that he is presented. 
As a musician he was a wandering folk minstrel under whose com- 
pelling touch the violin, that king of instruments, attained a “ singing” 
perfection seldom equaled before and held enraptured audiences spell- 
bound to the end. Of his great musical triumphs of forty years in the 
capitals of Europe and America only enough is revealed to portray the 
protean character of the artist. His stirring adventures in many other 
fields are described—his efforts to establish a national Norwegian 
theater in Bergen, his romantic and ill-fated colonization projects in 
Pennsylvania, his venture as an operatic manager in New York and 
other business ventures, as well as his matrimonial affairs. 

The story is of intimate interest to people of Wisconsin, more 
particularly of Madison, for this city was his home for much of the 
decade from 1870 to 1880; he was married to his second wife, Sarah 
Chapman Thorp here; and here he gave numerous concerts over a 
period of twenty-five years. It was just a century ago last November 
that Ole Bull made his first trip to America, bringing with him a poem 
of introduction by Henrik Wergeland and a lock of that poet's hair as 
a sort of amulet, both of which, through his giving, were later to repose 
in a private library in Madison. Ole Bull made his first appearance in 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee in 1853, while his first concert in Madison 
was given on July 1, 1856, in the Baptist Church, now the Bell 
Telephone Exchange Building. His troupe then included a thirteen- 
year old Spanish-Italian girl named Adelina Patti, destined to become 
one of the most famous singers of the nineteenth century. As showing 
the enforced limitations of the work, neither of these appearances, nor 
indeed many others, are mentioned by the author. 
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Scores of other famous figures of the age are brought into this 
fascinating story—kings, presidents, Malibran, Liszt, the great New 
England group, in nearly all of whom Bull inspired a rapt interest in 
Scandinavian lore; Henry Clay, Webster, Mark Twain, and others. And, 
of course, the great Norwegian figures of his time, Ibsen, Bjérnson, 
Grieg, for all of whom he was an inspiring patron, and whose gratitude 
was attested in Bjérnson’s great oration at Bull’s funeral, in which 
funeral procession Ole Bull’s gold crown, presented to him in California, 
was borne by the rising young artist Grieg. Bjérnson said Ole Bull 
was Norway’s “first and great festival,” and perhaps he was the most 
quickening influence that resulted in the great national flowering of 
his country in the 1800's after she had lain in a sort of medieval torpor 
for four centuries under Danish rule. 

Mr. Smith’s work has an admirable literary quality and is almost 
faultless in execution and printing. No errors in fact were discovered 
by this reviewer and but few possible ones in judgment. The book 
has a dozen excellent illustrations, a note on Ole Bull’s violins, and an 
adequate index. 


Madison ALBERT O. BARTON 


Centennial Essays for the Milwaukee Archdiocese, 1843-1943. By the 
Rev. PETER LEO JOHNSON. (Centennial Committee, 2000 West 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, 1943. Pp. viii, 177.) 

This is not a history of the centuried life of the Milwaukee Arch- 
diocese. The author implies in his introduction, and correctly too, that 
the contemporary annalist must yield to the writer of a later day whose 
perspective of these years will be clearer and broader. So Dr. Johnson 
contents himself with writing only of the beginnings of the diocese, 
beginnings that were synchronous with the years when the diocese 
embraced the entire state of Wisconsin. Finis coronat opus must yield 
here, he maintains, to Initium coronat opus. 

The essays, most of which were published before either in the 
Salesianum (St. Francis, Wisconsin), or in the author’s life of Father 
Kundig, Stuffed Saddlebags (Milwaukee, 1942), do not necessarily 
follow in exact chronological sequence but are so arranged as to bring 
out the salient personages, events, and institutions in the early decades 
of the Catholic Church in Wisconsin whose existence really dates from 
Jean Nicolet in 1634 and René Ménard in 1661. From 1840 on, for 
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at least three decades, it is a broad and bold vista that the author’s 
precise pen depicts for us. The actors passing through that vista all 
show forth the same two striking virtues—labor and daring; the patient, 
plodding labor that pioneers, faced with almost insuperable difficulties, 
had to undergo because their far-seeing vision inspired them to lay 
carefully, if painfully, the deep and sure foundations of their divine 
Church, and a spiritual daring that seized time by the forelock and 
opportunity by the scruff of the neck and made the most of inrushing 
immigration, European poverty, Teutonic doggedness, and new found 
American plenty. 

Three characters play major rdéles in these essays: three great captains 
of Christ—Martin Kundig, the pathfinder in the wilderness of Wis- 
consin; John Martin Henni, who, Moses-like, led the scattered Catholics 
already there, along with the hordes of immigrants constantly arriving 
in the state, from the wilderness to a highly organized and prosperous 
diocese; and Michael Heiss, the gallant Aaron, who held up the arms 
of Henni in the adventure and finally succeeded him as the anointed 
leader of his people. Yet these leaders, great and heroic as they were, 
would have labored in vain, had not Providence aided them tremen- 
dously through the census figures and geography; Father Johnson does 
not say so directly but the fact still remains. They were given myriads 
of souls to people the spiritual temple that was being fashioned into 
the great diocese of Milwaukee; they had a friendly expanse of water 
to carry the newcomers to America and straight to the hospitable shores 
and the timbered and rich soils of Wisconsin. The state grew from 
31,000 people in 1840 to 776,000 in 1860; the Catholic population 
soared from probably 10,000 in 1840 to 180,000 in 1860. Numerical 
strength helps the cohorts of Christ as well as the armies of Caesar. 

Almost tragic by comparison was the struggle, not for growth but 
for actual existence, during these very decades of the dioceses of Iowa 
and Minnesota. Beyond the Mississippi, they seemed to be just too 
far for the westward trek of the immigrants. The efforts of the valiant 
Mathias Loras of Dubuque to bring Catholic families from the crowded 
Eastern cities where they were doomed to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the agricultural West where they could become 
well-to-do and independent were frowned on by the prelates of the 
Atlantic coast, and his emissaries even driven out of parish halls by 
Bishop Hughes of New York. 
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It was by taking quick and immediate advantage of events and num- 
bers at this time that the daring of the three leaders is shown in the 
clear pen pictures of the author. The building of churches and schools 
and especially the struggle to secure German-speaking but American- 
trained clergy to care for the flocks during the difficult transitional 
period are fully described. This latter problem was probably more 
peculiar to Wisconsin than to any other part of the nation and was 
met with striking zeal and daring. The careful scheming for and the 
vigorous planning and building of the St. Francis Seminary form a 
singular epic in the annals of church education. The importance of 
this institution seems to the reviewer to overshadow completely that 
of all the other projects in the history of the Milwaukee diocese. 

Fourteen essays in the form of chapters compose the book which 
contains more than a score of artistically selected photographs of 
personages past and contemporary connected with the archdiocese, and 
of several of its institutions. 

Some occasional paragraphs of repetitious detail, a recital of minutiae 
in the matter of locations and dates a bit tiring even to the willing 
but general reader, and the occasional rocky style of the writer really 
add to the picturesqueness of the panorama so skillfully unfolded by 
the able and learned pen of Dr. Johnson. The work is a highly appro- 
priate literary memorial commemorating Milwaukee's archdiocesan 
centennial. 


Springfield, Missouri Lieutenant Colonel M. M. HOFFMAN 


Saint Joseph in Appleton: The History of a Parish. By THEODORE 
ROEMER, O.F.M.Cap., Ph.D. (George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, 1943. Pp. xiii, 306.) 

This book was written to commemorate the diamond jubilee 
(1868-1943) of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church of Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Though dealing with a limited topic and area, it will meet with the 
approval of students and furnish delight to local readers. Church 
historians are obliged often to overlook a deal of local history because 
suitable parish stories are lacking. This book supplies some of the 
material. For a long time a fad in writing histories demanded elaborate 
backgrounds which overshadowed the main story. Happily the author 


of this volume, by some severe discipline, limited himself to the main 
tale. 
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The author remarks that the parish history will include some un- 
pleasant facts and interpretations not generally accepted, and will omit 
items which have no historical backing. He has accomplished this 
part of his program skillfully. Though he merely touches the unsavory 
facts associated with nationalisms, temperaments, and language, he 
indicates them sufficiently. The reader of this book enjoys the guaran- 
tees related to trained and experienced authorship and first-rate sources. 

Chapters one and two are well done and deal with Appleton back- 
grounds and with a historical outline of St. Joseph’s Church. The 
bulk of the other chapters stresses the temporal and spiritual story of 
the parish. Throughout there is considerable information concerning 
pastors, Capuchins, nuns, lay leaders, and devotions. Perhaps the out- 
standing fact in the history of the parish is its heroic effort to establish 
and maintain a parochial school. Doubtless the story of the parish is 
richer in many ways because of the presence of Capuchin pastors. 
These were able to do so much because they always had many assistants. 
Plenty of help meant multiplied and successful services. Besides, the 
history is replete with the typical codperation of hundreds of humble 
folk, the names of whom must remain unknown to earthly annals. 
Another sign of genuine spiritual life is the parish record of recruitage 
for the priesthood and sisterhoods. To date it has given eighty-one 
sisters and twenty-seven priests. 

It may be debatable whether the material assembled lends itself to 
topical rather than the chronological treatment followed by the author. 
For example, some readers may prefer a topical write-up of the ceme- 
tery, the school, the choir, societies, and so on. At times bewilderment 
may arise from the array and spread of facts regarding finances, build- 
ings, and renovations. The author handled the depicting of the religious 
and spiritual life well enough, though it too is spread thinly throughout 
the work. Many will realize from the wealth of details about temporal- 
ities that herein lies the proof of a remarkable spiritual vitality in the 
parish. 

To the historian the book is excellent. To some readers it may 
resemble too much the chronicle upon which it mainly depends. At 
any rate it possesses the stuff of which history is wrought. The book 
has a necrology of priests and religious, and a good index. 

St. Francis Seminary PETER LEO JOHNSON 
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Peter Melendy: The Mind and the Soil. By LUELLA M. WRIGHT. (The 
State Historical Society of Iowa, lowa City, 1943. Pp. 360. $2.00.) 
This biography is not in the heroic mold or of the conventional type, 
and it does not pretend to be. The subtitle suggests the aim, the life 
story of a representative citizen of the Middle Border in relation to 
his time and community. Many more such grassroot studies, for all 
areas, are needed to try theories and to document generalizations. To 
Carlyle’s “ great” and “noted” men as objects of popular attraction 
and emulation might well be added useful men, those who in unpre- 
tentious and unspectacular ways have helped to form the standards of 
their times and even more to apply them to the tasks at hand. The 
consideration of such careers would unquestionably be more rewarding 
to the social historian than that of many included in the conventional 
historical who’s who. Peter Melendy was assuredly a useful citizen. In 
his origins, interests, convictions, and prejudices he was typical of the 
leadership that so largely determined the course of Middle Western 
society in the period of transition from the frontier to modern indus- 
trialism and urbanism. 

The background was true to form—an enlightened, industrious New 
England family, devoted to religion, morality, and knowledge, trans- 
ferred to the wonder-growing Cincinnati where young Peter secured 
training for leadership in a Hawkeye settlement of no less confidence 
if of more modest aspirations. 

As a businessman Melendy was a combination of shrewd Yankee 
and visionary Westerner but his ventures, however personally dis- 
astrous, generally resulted in the public interest. 

His public services began early and continued to the end. He was 
a directing and supporting participant in all of the developing interests 
of his adopted Cedar Falls—governmental, religious, educational, and 
cultural. From youthful state militiaman he became a recruiting officer 
and drillmaster in the Civil War. His tireless devotion to the state’s 
basic interest was shown in his unselfish service for local and state 
societies, his agricultural columns in newspapers, and his contribution 
to the founding and organizing of the State Agricultural College. By 
inheritance, environment, and conviction Melendy was a rigid partisan 
but one who bore the burden and heat of organization and campaigns 
with little thought of “ places or pelf.” 

Such a tale of an unassuming citizen of a country village, who served 
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his community so fully and faithfully that everyone would miss him, 
might easily fall into a commonplace local chronicle. Happily, Miss 
Wright's scholarly and sympathetic understanding of the folkways and 
lore of Mid-America has enabled her naturally and convincingly to fit 
the village and its leaders into the general pattern of national life. 

In his revealing autobiography Professor Henry Johnson has 
interpreted the mind and spirit of the “other side of Main Street.” 
The subject of this biography was a lifelong dweller on that side of 
the street. And the impartial appraisal, steering between the senti- 
mentality of a Goldsmith and the morbidity of a Crabbe, must 
recognize that the old-time village of reality was essentially whole- 
some and progressive. The true mettle of the American pasture is 
to be found not in Spoon River, Gopher Prairie, or Winesburg but 
in the Cedar Falls of Peter Melendy. 

Iowa State College EARLE D. Ross 


Stephen Moulton Babcock, Man of Science. A Memorial to Him in 
Observance of the Centenary of His Birth. (Madison, Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, 1943. Pp. iv, 33.) 

This pamphlet was issued as part of a nation-wide observance of 
the centennial of Dr. Babcock’s birth. The greater part of the publica- 
tion is given over to Dr. Harry L. Russell’s estimate of Babcock as 
“The Man of Science.” Tributes by the late Glenn Frank and the 
late A. S. Alexander are reprinted, and there is also an outline of 
“Milestones in Babcock’s Career.” The booklet is well illustrated and 
well printed—another example of the good taste and typographical 
skill of Livia Appel, director of the Wisconsin University Press. 

Dr. Russell, while giving due credit to Babcock’s discovery of a 
practical butterfat test, lays stress on his other scientific work and 
especially on his experiments with nutrition which under other Wis- 
consin workers led to the discovery of vitamins. Dr. Russell also 
shows that Babcock’s refusal to patent his butterfat tester led to abuses 
on the part of manufacturers of the testers which threatened to discredit 
the test itself. 

The Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation has controlled by 
patent and licenses to manufacturers more recent discoveries at Wis- 
consin, and Dr. Babcock later said “that had such an organization 
existed when he invented his test he would have been entirely willing 
to assign to it any patent he might have been able to secure.” 
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North America. Wisconsin. Hints for Emigrants. By DR. CARL DE 
HAAS, Farmer in Wisconsin. (2nd enlarged edition, Elberfeld and 
Iserlohn, Julius Baedecker, 1848-49, 2 vols. in one. Translated 
into English and reprinted for F. J. Rueping, Fond du Lac, 1943, 
72 pp.) 

Dr. Carl de Haas in 1847 wrote to his family and friends in Germany 
his observations on the United States and Wisconsin as well as his 
hints for emigrants. This enthusiastic account caused William Rueping 
to move to Milwaukee with his family, and now a grandson, F. J. 
Rueping of Fond du Lac, has had this rare little book translated into 
English and printed in substantial form. Mr. Rueping has another 
interest in Dr. de Haas, for he lived in the town of Calumet in Fond 
du Lac County for a time and was married to a younger sister of Mr. 
Rueping’s maternal grandmother, Margaret Burg Thuerwaechter. 

Dr. de Haas was a well educated observer, and Mr. Rueping has 
rendered historians a great service in making more easily available this 
rare account. He has also added to the value of the reprint with his 
explanatory Foreword; a translation of a sketch by Dr. de Haas on his 
life on Lake de Haas in Fond du Lac County from the Fond du Lac 
Nordwestlicher Courier of 1871; and a translation of some recollections 
mentioning de Haas by Rudolph Puchner which appeared in the New 
Yorker Staats Zeitung of 1900. 


The Judgment of History on American Business. By STANLEY PAR- 
GELLIS, Librarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago. (The New- 
comen Society, American Branch, Chicago, 1943. Pp. 24.) 

This address delivered by Dr. Pargellis at a dinner of the Newcomen 
Society in Chicago in November is a carefully reasoned plea to 
American big business to make available its records to reputable 
historians. In this way a more balanced judgment may be had on the 
part business has played in American history. 

On examining some of the leading books on American history 
available in first-rate colleges and written by careful scholars (H. S. 
Commanger, A. M. Schlesinger, and Merle Curti, for example), Dr. 
Pargellis finds such adjectives as “ poisonous,” “plundering,” “merci- 
less,” “unprincipled,” “extortionate,” “cruel,” and “greedy” applied 
to industrialists, financiers, and railroad chiefs. “ Why are well-trained 
and honest historians so grossly one-sided in their judgment?” asks 
Dr. Pargellis, and he finds the answer “a ridiculously simple one.” 
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The historians have only the documentary sources of one side of the 
argument—agrarian and labor reformers, and governmental investi- 
gating committees—because big business does not make its records 
available to scholars. 

Dr. Pargellis thinks it futile for businesses to try to hire historians 
to write their histories, because “the good historian is not for sale, 
and any book written under such conditions would carry no more 
weight among reputable historians than a statement issued by any 
organization believed to be prejudiced.” Therefore corporation execu- 
tives should have their firms’ noncurrent records gathered together 
and should deposit them, or if possible give them outright, “to some 
institution where scholarly research is carried on. Such safeguards as 
are customary in all responsible libraries can be imposed, that no 
unqualified person is permitted access. ...” 

The Burlington and Illinois Central railroads have already followed 
Dr. Pargellis’ excellent advice by depositing their nineteenth-century 
central office papers with the Newberry Library. 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers, 1875-1881. By JAMES B. GILLETT. 
Edited by MILO MILTON QUAIFE. {The Lakeside Classics, Volume 
41.} (The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago, Christmas, 1943. Pp. xxxii, 364.) 

It is good to see that the Lakeside Classics have been kept going 
despite the increasing restrictions imposed on printing by the war. 
This volume of the adventures of a typical Texas ranger as he dealt 
with the bad men and Indians of the wild West makes fascinating 
reading. Dr. Quaife has patently done an excellent piece of editing, 
for the book retains all the flavor of the author but also moves along 
smoothly and simply. The volume was first privately printed in Texas 
in 1920, and then four years later was carefully edited by Dr. Quaife, 
who had the best of codperation from the author, and published by 
Yale University Press. The Yale edition was out of print, and thus 
the Lakeside Press has done a real service in reissuing the volume 
with a few additional notes by Dr. Quaife. 


The Saga of Old Muskego. By N. N. RONNING. (Old Muskego 
Memorial, Waterford, Wisconsin, 1943. Pp. 73, $1.25.) 

In his introduction to this volume Dr. J. A. Aasgaard writes, “ The 

two years, 1943 and 1944, have been designated for the observance 
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of the Centennial of organized church work by the Norwegian Luth- 
erans in America.” Since “it was in Muskego that organized church 
work first took on its most definite and promising form,” it is quite 
natural that this church would often be mentioned in connection with 
the National Centennial observances throughout the United States. 
Perhaps this accounts for the popularity of the Saga which was publish- 
ed last September and has since appeared in a second edition. 

Norwegians especially will enjoy this historette, for they will recall 
the pioneer emigrants settling in the Muskego area southwest of Mil- 
waukee; their religious fervor which resulted in the building of the 
log church; the printing of the Nordlyset (The Northern Light), the 
first Norwegian-American newspaper; their patriot Hans Christian 
Heg; the frontier Muskego ministers; and other entertaining stories. 

A plat of the Muskego settlement fixes the location of the old 
church, the Heg farmstead, the home of the first minister, the Nordlyset 
birthplace, and similar places mentioned in the text. The interior view 
of the old church with pillars and altar of black walnut is alone worth 
the price of the volume. Another picture shows the interior of the 
present Muskego church built in 1870. 

The author is a graduate of Red Wing Seminary and the University 
of Minnesota. He has made a real contribution to the centennial 
observance of Norwegian-Lutheranism in the United States. 


L. K. 


The State Department of Public Instruction and State Wartime 
Studies Committee have prepared a pamphlet on The Social Studies 
in Wisconsin Schools (John Callahan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Madison, 1943, 32 pp.). The publication considers care- 
fully the various problems confronting social studies teachers, recom- 
mends a curriculum for the twelve or thirteen years of public education, 
and gives a bibliography for further reading. The curriculum suggests 
that the child study the home, family, community, and group living 
during the first eight years. About the fifth or sixth grade he is to 
study group and family living among the Indians, in early Wisconsin, 
and among American pioneers and leaders in American history. About 
the eighth grade he has a more formal course in the history of our 
country. In the high school years the committee suggests World 
History, Geography, and Problems for Grades 9 and 10, and the 
United States, the Americas; American, Hemispheric, and World 
Problems for Grades 11 and 12. 
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The Inter-County Leader of Frederic, Wisconsin, has printed a 
profusely-illusrated little pamphlet Outline for Biography of a Chipp- 
ewa Indian who became a Catholic priest, the Rev. Philip Gordon, 
LL.D, or Ti-bish-ko-gi-jik (44 pp., $0.50). In it is put down in seven 
periods the chief facts of the life of Father Gordon from 1885 to date. 
The STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY hopes that this well-known Wiscon- 
sin priest will go ahead with his plans to write a book of reminiscences 
of his varied career. 


Miss Mauree Applegate, grade supervisor of the Neenah Public 
Schools, has written The Story of Neenah; a True Pioneer Story for 
third graders. This mimeographed little pamphlet (12 pp.) is designed 
to make the childien “appreciate that they are living ‘in the very 
middle of history’.”. Adapted from G. A. Cunningham’s History of 
Neenah, it tells of the Indians including Queen Glory-of-the-Morning, 
the pioneers, the naming of Neenah, the first school and church, and 
the rise of the paper mills. The language is simple, and the children 
undoubtedly will enjoy every word. 


The repair and preservation of records is discussed by Adelaide E. 
Minogue in a bulletin of that title recently issued by the National 
Archives (Bulletin No. 5, 1943, 56 pp.). The author, who is a trained 
chemist, speaks with authority on the causes of paper deterioration 
and the available methods of minimizing them. The greater part of 
her pamphlet deals, however, with repair methods. The use of modern 
techniques, older ones that have proved their worth, hand methods, 
and newly developed machine processes are all carefully described 
and evaluated. Special problems such as map repairs, the restoration 
of charred and water-soaked records, and the preservation of bindings, 
seals, and parchments are also considered. This practical little hand- 
book will be a useful tool for those entrusted with the care of records 
in archival institutions, libraries, local museums, county courthouses, 
and business firms. A. E. S. 


Paul M. Angle and Richard L. Beyer have prepared “ A Handbook 
of Illinois History” which appears in the Papers in Illinois History 
for 1941 (Illinois State Historical Society, Springfield, 1943, pp. 
73-168). The authors properly decide that Illinois history should 
be taught in high schools, not as a separate subject but “to illustrate 
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and elaborate the history of the United States.” They divide American 
history into eleven topics running from Discovery and Exploration to 
Twentieth Century. Each topic has a brief historical account entitled 
“In General” and a longer account, “In Illinois.” These are followed 
by an excellent bibliography divided into General Accounts, Biographies 
and Special Works, Original Narratives, and Historical Fiction. There 
is also a general bibliography covering eighteen pages. 


The American Association for State and Local History has issued 
a new bulletin in its series on practical problems of historical societies. 
This is Mrs. Evelyn Plummer Read’s Broadcasting History; the Story 
of the Story Behind the Headlines ( American Association for State and 
Local History, Box 6101, Washington, D.C., 1943, 28 pp., $0.50.). Mrs. 
Read is a member of the radio committee of the American Historical 
Association which is responsible for Cesar Saerchinger’s weekly broad- 
cast on world affairs and their background called “The Story Behind 
the Headlines.” Though this radio program is of too ambitious a type 
for most historical societies to consider, yet there are practical hints on 
radio work for such societies in Mrs. Read’s discussion. 


The Salvation Army in the “ Eighties” at Janesville and Monroe, 
Wisconsin (24 pp.), was issued for the Jubilee Banquet in honor of 
Commissioner Edward J. Parker, which commemorated his fifty-eight 
years of service and his retirement from the Salvation Army. The 
celebration was held on the final day of a two-day seminar of Salvation 
Army officers from Wisconsin and Upper Michigan, which convened 
at Janesville, October 26 and 27, 1943. The brochure contains a short 
biographical sketch of Commissioner Parker, and a series of excerpts 
relating to the local organization and the growth of the Salvation Army 
as recorded in the Janesville and Monroe newspapers in the 1880's. 


A fiddle-playing parochial schoolteacher, Erdman Pankow, of Leba- 
non, Dodge County, was accused of being ungodly by a pastor who 
believed that such an instrument was “unfit” for the schoolroom. 
The result was the formation of an independent Lutheran congregation 
by the adherents of Pankow, who became their pastor and served the 
Lebanon parish from 1848 to 1906. The Settlement of the Town of 
Lebanon 1842-1943, into which is woven the biography of Pastor 
Pankow, was written by F. A. Moldenhauer of Clintonville (6 pp.). 
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In the little genealogy, Our English Heritage, by Clarence Eccles 
Jackson (19 pp.) Mrs. Luella Eccles Thomas, who was born in the 
English Settlement, town of Dover, Racine County, writes a brief 
account of her ancestry entitled “Family Facts.” She begins with her 
Grandmother Sarah Robshaw, born in 1800, and treats the Robshaw- 
Earnshaw-Cockroft-Eccles families. Mr. Jackson writes of the Thomas- 
Jackson families an adds facts concerning the persons discussed in 
Mrs. Thomas’ section. 


The following publications marking the anniversaries of the founding 
of various churches in Wisconsin, representing many denominations, 
were acquired by the Society during the last quarter: 

Appleton, St. Joseph Church, Seventy-fifth Anniversary Memorial, 

1868-1943 (Appleton, 136 pp.). 

Bayfield, Bethesda Lutheran Church, Fiftieth Anniversary, 1893-1943 

(Bayfield, 25 pp.). 

Beaver Dam, Grace Presbyterian Church, Centennial, 1843-1943 

(Beaver Dam, 12 pp.). 

Darlington, American Lutheran Church, Souvenir Booklet, Septem- 
ber, 19, 1943 (Darlington, 17 pp.). 
Green Bay, SS. Peter & Paul Parish, Golden Jubilee, 1893-1943 (Green 

Bay, 38 pp.). 

Lena, “ How Four Churches Came to Lena” by Armin Engel (Berlin, 

10 pp.). 

Merton, First Baptist Church, One-hundredth Anniversary, 1843-1943 

(Merton, 23 pp.). 

Milwaukee, Galena Street Methodist Church, Fiftieth Anniversary, 

1893-1943 (Milwaukee, 20 pp.). 

Oakwood, St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, One-hundredth 

Anniversary, 1843-1943 (Milwaukee, 20 pp.). 

Oshkosh, First Presbyterian Church, Golden Jubilee, 1893-1943 (Osh- 
kosh, 6 pp.). 
Sheboygan Falls, First Methodist Church, Centennial Program, 

1893-1943 (Sheboygan Falls, 8 pp.). 

Withee, Nazareth Danish Evangelical Church, Jubilee Book, 1893-1943 

(Withee, 38 pp.). 
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Agricultural History has recently carried two items on Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Wisconsin’s contribution to American historiography. 
The April 1, 1943, issue contained a reprint of Turner’s “History of 
the ‘Grignon Tract’ on the Portage and Wisconsin Rivers.” Prepared 
during his Junior year at the University of Wisconsin, the article was 
printed in his father’s newspaper, the Portage State Register, June 23, 
1883. The reprint is edited by Fulmer Mood and Everett E. Edwards. 
The July number of Agricultural History includes Dr. Mood’s “The 
Historiographic Setting of Turner’s Frontier Essay” issued to observe 
its fiftieth anniversary (the essay was read before the American 
Historical Association in Chicago on July 12, 1893). Dr. Mood 
examines the status of American historical writing in 1893 and finds 
that the plan of writing general histories such as those of Bancroft, 
Schouler, and Channing was rapidly giving away to the seminar pro- 
ducing a great number of more or less unrelated monographs. Turner 
had already proved his ability to produce monographs with his study of 
the Indian trade in Wisconsin (1891), but in his Frontier essay he 
showed himself one of those rare beings, a historical thinker. According 
to Dr. Mood, “The historical thinker is a fertile mind, evolving new 
interpretations and ideas. He delights in throwing off an abundance 
of suggestions. . . . The ideas he copiously generates, his students are 
free to pick up and exploit, or to ignore as they see fit. As for the 
master, the production of thoughts that enable others to look at familiar 
facts with a new insight is his supreme satisfaction.” 


In the Journal of American Folklore for July-September, 1943, 
appears an article on “North American Folklore Societies” compiled 
by Wayland D. Hand. The Wisconsin Folklore Society, as described 
by Charles E. Brown, was organized in 1938. It grew out of a State 
Folklore Project of WPA and a group at the University of Wisconsin 
led by Mr. Brown who had been interested in the folklore of the 
state since 1910. The Society holds occasional meetings, and its 
members have collected a large amount of material for use in “story 
telling, writing, music, drama, pageantry, festivals, art (paintings, 
murals, pictoral maps), decorative art, and recreation.” 


Demcourier (published by Demco Library Supplies of Madison, 
Wisconsin, and New Haven, Connecticut) for December, 1943, is 
devoted to a University of Wisconsin graduate, Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, author of half a dozen well-known books including The 
Yearling. Mrs. Rawlings’ personality is explored by Mary Bickel and 
Adeline Linton, two of her university friends, and by Lora Z. Jackson. 


The Holy Name Journal for November, 1943, carries an excellent 
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sketch of Dr. Peter L. Scanlan entitled “Militant Historian” by Will 
Faherty. Dr. Scanlan was born in Richmond, Virginia, came to Wis- 
consin with his Irish-born parents, attended Rush Medical College, 
served in the First World War, and at the age of sixty decided to 
devote himself to writing the history of Prairie du Chien and Wiscon- 
sin. In 1937 appeared his discriminating Prairie du Chien: French, 
British, American, and with the aid of his daughter Marian (who died 
suddenly last summer) he turned out a series of valuable articles built 
on the soundest kind of research. Mr. Faherty finds Dr. Scanlan’s 
leading historical qualities a passionate desire to find the truth, a just 
anger against falsity, and a special tenderness for the Army. Today, 
at eighty-one, Dr. Scanlan is still “a blaster of posting legends,” still 
a historian whose words can be counted upon. 


In the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for December, 1943, 
appears the charmingly written “Memories of Frederick Jackson 
Turner” by Edward Everett Dale. Professor Dale emphasizes the 
genial nature of Turner, his love of poetry, and his inspiring teaching. 
Dale believes that Turner was very happy with his work and life 
at Harvard. 


In the Superior Co-operative Builder for December 9, 1943, is 
Taisto Hayrinen’s article on the Davidson gristmill situated on 
Highway 13 in the Amnicon River Valley a dozen miles from Superior. 
Jaako Tapola, of Finnish birth, came to Wisconsin in 1887 and five 
years later became naturalized, changing his name to Jacob Davidson. 
He built the mill about 1907-9. The Builder is leading a worthy 
movement to preserve this rare eight-wing Finnish mill with its 
hand-carved and mossgrown millstones. (See ante, 25:329-30.) 


The Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin for October, 1943, carries 
Edward H. Hein’s article on “ Pre-Sport Days in Fishing.” Mr. Hein 
distinguishes three phases in the philosophy of conservation in Wis- 
consin: (1) the desire to produce food; (2) the desire to provide 
sport or recreation; and (3) the desire to preserve the balance of 
nature. During the first phase, the legislature began fish management 
in the state by appropriating $500 for “promoting artificial propa- 
gation and introduction of the better kind of fish.” As a result both 
carp and Pacific Coast salmon were introduced into the state, and 
the carp eventually throve. 
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The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


gpm the three months ending January 10 the Society has 
acquired 10 new life members, 38 annual members, and 1 
reinstated member. In the same period 12 members were lost by 
death, resignation, or nonpayment of dues. The total membership on 
January 10 was 1,260. 

The new members are F. A. Albrecht, Merrill; Alvin O. Anderson, 
Wauwatosa; Ida Barganz, Watertown; Lovinia R. Barnes, Elkhorn; 
Mrs. Evangeline H. Bergstrom, Neenah (Life); E. N. Blonien, 
Washington, D.C. (Life); Mrs. Helen S. Brinsmade, Madison 
(Life); Bert L. Calkins, Racine (Life); Mrs. Frederick Clark, 
Milwaukee; Roy R. Cramer, Milwaukee (Life); C. E. Dewey, 
Kenosha; Carl P. Dietz, Milwaukee (Life); John A. Doerfler, 
Kimberly; Henry K. Edgerton, Shullsburg; Mrs. Edith L. Emery, 
Madison; W. J. Hall, Milwaukee; Fred Heinemann, Merrill; Mrs. 
Jesse E. Higbee, La Crosse; Royal H. Holbrook, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Holy Family Convent, Manitowoc; the Rev. John A. Houkom, 
Ashland; Frank H. Jackman, Janesville; Marcella Killian, Watertown; 
Dr. Herbert W. Kuhm, Milwaukee; Edith Don Levy, Milwaukee; 
Sister Mary Frederick Lochemes, Milwaukee (Life); Mrs. Della Loui, 
Platteville; Dr. James D. Madison, Milwaukee; Margaretha Meyne, 
West Allis; Wilson A. Moran, Antigo (Life); Nellie M. Needham, 
Watertown; Clarence W. Niemann, Stoughton; Northwestern College 
Faculty, Watertown; William E. Nuzum, Madison; Cleone E. O’Brien, 
Madison; Mrs. Pauline L. Parsons, Madison (Life); Howard C. Patton, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania; Dr. Otto V. Pawlisch, Reedsburg; Mrs. 
Joseph B. Polo, Fort Atkinson; Mrs. Alberta M. Richards, Rhine- 
lander; J. J. Roche, Milwaukee; Rudolph J. Schlicher, Lake Geneva; 
G. E. Spohn, Madison; John F. Stover, San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. 
Frank G. Turner, Milwaukee; Paula Uihlein, Milwaukee (Life); 
Mrs. G. Peter White, Lake Mills; Mrs. John H. Wilterding, Menasha. 

The following members have changed from annual to life mem- 
bership during the period: John N. Bergstrom, Neenah; Morris 
C. Crandall, Baraboo; Christian A. Hoen, Edgerton; Erwin S. Homstad, 
Black River Falls; Leon E. Isaksen, Madison; Robert R. Jones, Wild 
Rose; John W. Jouno, Milwaukee; William H. Kiekhofer, Madison; 
Paul Knaplund, Madison; Mrs. Vincent Koch, Janesville; Richard 
Krug, Milwaukee; Dr. Frederick W. Madison, Milwaukee; Herbert 
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S. Roswell, Mauston; Gertrude Sherman, Milwaukee; Mrs. Esther 
Stauffacher, New Glarus; Francis H. Wendt, Racine. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

William H. Armstrong, chairman, state highway commission, 
Madison, October 5. 

Chauncey E. Blake, attorney, Madison, November 3. 

Jesse E. Higbee, La Crosse, March 30. 

Marie C. Kohler, clubwoman and social worker, Sheboygan, 
October 11. 

The Very Rev. Anthony F. Makowski, Milwaukee, September 13. 

Belle M. Rickert, clubwoman, Shullsburg, May 22. 

Dr. Ira Edwards, director of the Milwaukee Public Museum since 
1940, died at Milwaukee, October 31. Dr. William C. McKern, 
former chief of the Department of Anthropology of the same museum, 
was named his successor and took office the latter part of November. 


ACCESSIONS 


The papers of Robert Wild, who at the time of his death in 1928 
was a regent of the University of Wisconsin, a curator of the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, and the vice-president of the State Board of 
Bar Examiners, have been presented to the Society by the estate of his 
brother, George B. Wild. The collection is essentially a set of papers 
of an immigrant family who transplanted the traditions and customs 
of their homeland to their new environment. Henry Wild, the father, 
came to Milwaukee in 1853 and that summer helped organize the 
Milwaukee Turnverein. The Wild children attended the Old Second 
Ward German-American School, took part in German music festivals, 
patronized the German theater, and were active members in many of 
the fraternal organizations designed to promote and maintain friendly 
relations among Americans of German origin. 

Among the papers are record books and programs of some of 
these societies; a great many letters from members of the Wild family 
written during absences from home; and a few papers of their fellow- 
townsmen, notably about two dozen of Dr. Francis Huebschmann. 
George B. Wild was for a number of years the business manager of 
the Toledo Baseball Club and after his return about 1915 he carried 
on a correspondence with the club’s wealthy patron, Noah H. Swayne. 
In addition to the letters from Swayne, there are about fifty manu- 
scripts of his father, a justice of the United States Supreme Court from 
1862 to 1881 and his brother, General Wager Swayne of Civil 
War fame. 

Robert Wild’s papers include letters from members of the legal 
profession in the state; from regents and faculty members of the 
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University, particularly from the Department of German; and from 
leaders in German universities and institutes for the promotion of 
cordial relations with emigrants from Germany whom he had met 
while on a trip to that country in 1927. There are also many articles 
and addresses prepared by Robert Wild and delivered at funerals of 
his countrymen, on holidays and special occasions, on issues which 
he opposed such as prohibition and woman suffrage, and on historical 
and literary subjects. His library of 7,500 volumes of historical, philo- 
sophical, and classical works and German literature was bequeathed 
to the Library of the University of Wisconsin. 


Thirty-five years ago the site of the Cameron Dam on the Thorn- 
apple River near Winter, Wisconsin, figured in one of the state’s most 
dramatic and controversial lumbering episodes. As a result of a dis- 
agreement over dam site rights with a logging company, John F. Dietz, 
a part-time logger, farmer, and hunting guide, converted his home 
into an armed fort. Subsequent hostilities resulted in the wounding 
of some of the Dietz children, and nation-wide newspaper publicity 
given to the series of events created a contention which still persists. 
Harry E. Roese of Bemidji, Minnesota, has presented sixty-six pieces 
of correspondence to the Society consisting mainly of copies of letters 
written by his father, Alfred E. Roese, former editor of the Osceola 
Sun, to his warm friend, John F. Dietz. Included in the collection, 
which dates from 1906 to 1909, are several letters from Dietz and 
eight photographs illustrating events described in the correspondence. 


Mrs. Alan J. Turnbull of Racine is the donor of a journal kept by 
a member of her family, George H. Chapman, from 1840 to 1842. 
Chapman describes in this journal his early teaching experiences in 
country schools and devotes forty-eight pages to an account of his 
wedding journey from Euclid, Ohio, to his home at Saybrook, 
Connecticut. 


A register for the Indian mission at Sault Ste. Marie containing 
records from 1854 to 1873, many of them in the handwriting of the 
well-known missionary, Peter Marksman, has been presented in the 
name of Mrs. Robert Laird McCormick. Mr. McCormick was presi- 
dent of the STATE HISTORICAL Society from 1901 until-his removal 
to the state of Washington in 1904. 


Four letters written by Harry Curran Wilbur of Madison to Percy 
Ap Roberts, River Falls, in the spring of 1913, give some insight 
into the rift in the La Follette-McGovern forces that year. The 
letters are the gift of Willis H. Miller, assistant editor of the Hudson 
Star-Observer. 
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A typewritten history of the First Congregational Church at Lan- 
caster has been presented to the Society by the author, Miss Martha 
Meyer, who was chairman of the program committee of the church 
centennial in 1943. 


At the age of eighty-three Nels Simley of Black Earth recounted 
the story of his trip with his parents from Valders, Norway, in 1869, 
the difficulties of establishing a farm during the time of the chinch 
bug invasions, and the transition from wheat raising to dairy farming. 
The record of the interview, held in 1942, is in the manuscript files. 


Charles E. Brown has presented to the Society several manuscript 
studies made by the Wisconsin Archeological Society to detect the 
authenticity of artifacts, and papers concerning the exposure by the 
society of innumerable archeological frauds. 


Raymond J. Penn of Milwaukee is the donor of a sketch of the 
Nijni-Novgorod fair, written in Russia about ten years ago, and accom- 
panied by an English translation. The fair was held each year for 
over a century, according to the account, but was discontinued about 
1925, when improved methods of distribution ended the need for such 
elaborate and expensive displays. 


Some certificates and appointments of Ulysses B. Shaver, postmaster 
and newspaper editor at Pepin during the early years of the Civil 
War, have been presented by his son, Harry A. Shaver of Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Additions have been made to the family records of Frederick Arnold 
of Milwaukee and Oshkosh. (See ante, 27:116. This earlier item should 
have noted Mrs. J. M. Bienfang as the donor, not Mrs. Jefferson.) The 
manuscripts are the gift of the immigrant’s granddaughter, Mrs. J. M. 
Bienfang of Jefferson. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions: 

A pair of light-blue kid slippers of great age, a pair of white kid 
buttoned shoes worn by the donor at her wedding in 1918, a pair of 
white lawn undersleeves and a lady's night cap worn by donor's 
mother, and a $5.00 piece of Continental paper money of 1778, from 
Mrs. Julia E. Hicks, Madison. 

A metal watch fob with bust of S. M. Babcock, from G. H. 
Benkendorf, Modesto, California. 

A small silk American flag with thitry-nine stars, from Walter S. 
Dunsmoor, Iron River, Wisconsin. 

Two University of Wisconsin football tickets of 1892, guest tickets 
to the Republican National Convention, Chicago, June 21, 1904, and 
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a 5-cent trade token, from A. W. MacLeod, Eau Claire. 

A Red Cross costume of 1917 worn by Alice F. Jackson, a lady’s 
black velvet blouse of 1872, a black satin and beaded blouse made in 
Paris, a linen combing jacket, and a peasant apron from Hungary, from 
Alice and Bettina Jackson, Madison. 

A set of “Mme. Palmer’s Gem Tailor Systems” (diagrams and pat- 
terns for dress cutting) of the 1890's, from Mrs. Ida B. Ringling, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 

A water pitcher from the early Edgerton Pottery, Edgerton, Wis- 
consin, from Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Middleton, Madison. 

A beaded cloth costume, a feather headdress, a fur headdress, a pair 
of beaded moccasins, a beaded yarn sash, a pair of silver armlets, two 
“lucky nickel” souvenir tokens, a 1789 George Washington medallion 
of composition metal, a buckskin tobacco pouch, a powder horn, a 
corn-husk doll, a leather shot flask, a string of shell beads, all once 
owned by Chief Simon Kahquados, last hereditary chief of the Wis- 
consin Potawatomi Indians, from Curator Charles E. Broughton, 
Sheboygan. 

Two native pottery water vessels from Lieutenant Colonel Anselm M. 
Keefe, formerly of De Pere, but now with the American Forces in 
the South West Pacific Area. 

A child’s circus of the early 1900’s from the Helping Hand Store, 
Madison. 

Four pieces of Continental currency, 1776-1808, from Georgia 
Martin, Madison. 

A red cashmere dress, a rose wool challis dress, two white net blouses, 
and a green chiffon scarf worn by Nellie Maxson of Farina, Illinois, 
in about 1908, from Mrs. E. J. Potter, Madison. 

Three early oil paintings of the Dane County Hospital and Home, 
Verona, Wisconsin, painted before 1910, from William B. Emmerton, 
superintendent, Verona, Wisconsin, voted by the Board of Trustees. 

A cream-colored silk poplin wedding dress and a pair of white kid 
laced shoes, worn in Kansas in about 1870, from Mrs. John S. Curry, 
Madison. 

A wooden rocking chair used in Ohio in about 1820, from Mrs. 
Julian E. Harris, Madison. 


II. THE STATE 


The 45,000-ton superbattleship “U.S.S. Wisconsin” was launched at 
Philadelphia on December 7, when Mrs. Walter S. Goodland, wife of 
the acting governor, christened her. Present at the launching were 
Governor Goodland and a committee from the state, who received 
much attention on their brief Eastern tour. 

It was November, 1898, when the first 11,552-ton battleship “ Wis- 
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consin” took to the waves; she was placed out of commission at 
Philadelphia in the spring of 1920, and in 1922 her obsolete, rusted 
hulk was sold for scrap. Too late for the war with Spain and too weak 
in armor and armament to get near the World War I battle zones, 
she packed away many a sea voyage and faraway port in her twenty- 
four-year-old memory. She never forgot her world cruise as one of 
the “great white fleet” which left Hampton Roads in December, 
1907—when Teddy Roosevelt demonstrated his “big stick” policy— 
and the endless nuisance Teddy, the bear cub mascot, turned out to be. 
Chewing up shoes and upsetting the inkwell one day, he finally 
“turned in” on the admiral’s bunk, the end of his snooping expe- 
dition which began at the cabin’s unlatched door. On February 22, 
1908, President Roosevelt reviewed his much-traveled fleet, on the 
Eastern coast. 

She was the third battleship to go through the Panama Canal, in 
1915, when she carried naval academy midshipmen to the West coast. 
Routine duty, dull at times, was a part of her sea-faring life, and one 


wonders how exciting or how dull the new “Wisconsin’s” history 
will be. 


Illustrious names associated with the State of Wisconsin are now 
borne by United States Liberty ships. The “ Alexander Mitchell” was 
under construction in late November, and its naming for a pioneer 
Milwaukee banker and railroad builder, referred to as “the financial 
godfather of the Northwest,” was announced by the United States 
Maritime Commission. In mid-December the “ William Arnon Henry” 


was launched at a Pacific coast shipyard, honoring a prominent Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin educator, agricultural leader, and author. David 
F. Barry, late of Superior, a noted photographer of Indian subjects 
and the owner of an outstanding collection of Indian relics, lent his 
name to a Liberty ship now plying the waters of Puget Sound. 


The late Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the University of Wisconsin, 
1925-37, attended Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, as a young man. His 5,000-volume library has been given to this 
school, and plans are under way for a Glenn Frank Memorial Room 
in the Pickler Memorial Library, where the collection will be housed. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


The reading of several family histories which will appear in the 
Amherst Advocate made up the program of the AMHERST HISTORICAL 
SociETY, which met at Amherst on December 6. Of particular interest 


was the Webster family genealogy whose ancestry stems from Noah 
Webster. 
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A dinner preceded the annual meeting of the BELOIT HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY on November 12, at Hotel Hilton, Beloit. Professor William 
Hesseltine, a popular University of Wisconsin lecturer, spoke on “ The 
Reconstructed South.” Miss Annie McLenegan biographical chairman, 
reported that 600 tombstone inscriptions in the Shopiere Cemetery 
had been deciphered, and the notes filed with the cemetery association. 
Professor R. K. Richardson of Beloit College was elected president. 


Curator H. T. I. Shannon, president of the BROWN COUNTY 
HIsTORICAL SocigTy, Green Bay, wanted to provide the Cotton 
House Committee with funds for a little log cabin to be used as the 
caretaker’s headquarters. A Cotton House Benefit, October 29, pro- 
vided the money when Mark Love, well known to radio and concert 
audiences, sang several groups of songs, and Professor W. B. Hesseltine, 
American history lecturer and writer, Madison, appeared on the 
program. 

Society members made merry at the traditional Christmas party 
on December 18. The guest speaker was Father Peter Leo Johnson, 
of St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis. Christmas cards, carrying a 
drawing of the Cotton House, were available to members who wished 
to give memberships in the Society as Christmas gifts. 


Herbert Duckett was reélected president of the BURLINGTON 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY at the November 15 meeting held at Burlington. 
A report on the papers of the late Hon. H. A. Cooper, which were 
turned over to the Society, was given by Mrs. L. H. Zimmermann, 
custodian, at the January 10 meeting. 


There was a “Christmasy” atmosphere in the DOUGLAS COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM at Superior during December. The 
displays consisted of toys; bells from foreign countries—a hobby col- 
lection; and charcoal drawings done by art students at State Teachers 
College which were copies of famous bell towers. The week before 
Christmas a trio of girls played Christmas songs for an hour each 
afternoon, and college students told Christmas stories to the children. 


General Henry Atkinson, for whom Fort Atkinson was named, 
was a native of Person County, North Carolina. Recently William L. 
Foushee, a resident of the same county, presented to the Fort Atkinson 
Museum copies of the wills of John Atkinson, father of General 
Henry Atkinson, and of Edward and Richard, brothers of Henry. 
Mr. Foushee is an attorney at Durham, North Carolina. 


Kenoshans and world travelers will soon be synonymous. An en- 
viable winter lecture series is now in progress sponsored by the 
KENOSHA HISTORICAL AND ART MUSEUM (November 5—April 14). 
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One may visit Australia, Colombia, Alaska, Mexico, India, Hawaii, or 
Peru by arriving at the high school auditorium early. In fact “the 
poor man’s theater”—as it is known—was so popular last winter 
that 16,250 persons were admitted. Unusually fine color photography 
makes this educational series a “must” among winter attractions. 


Mr. Albert Skare of McFarland, whose farm museum is the envy 
of antique hunters who pass his way, was recently selected as custodian 
of the KOSHKONONG HISTORICAL MUSEUM. The first annual meet- 
ing was held Wednesday evening, October 13, at the West Koshkonong 
Church. Mr. Skare, who was one of the signers of the articles of 
incorporation, will house all museum pieces until a suitable building 
is provided by the organization. 


Young women in crinoline and hoop skirts modeled for Mrs. Arthur 
E. Hebbard when she spoke on fashions of 1850-75 to members of 
the LA CROSSE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at their annual meeting, 
La Crosse, November 17. The wardrobes of former La Crosse residents 
furnished many of the costumes on display. 


LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY gave a good account 
of itself on November 19, annual meeting day. More than 850 persons 
visited the museum during the summer; the Aztalan home had been 
repaired, and a garage almost completed; the membership, entirely 
voluntary, numbered 133. 

Miss Mary Seward planned the Christmas party; thirty-five persons 
attended a potluck supper and listened to a story based on an early 
Christmas in Lake Mills. 


Mr. L. Hubbard Shattuck, director of the Chicago Historical Mu- 
seum, spoke on “Historical Societies and Museums” to the MIL- 
WAUKEE HISTORICAL SOCIETY gathered at the Milwaukee Courthouse 
on October 27. The Society’s library and museum were open to visitors 
for the evening. 


The Milwaukee Public Museum has on display the tools of a 
meerschaum pipe-maker, several half-completed pipes, and many speci- 
mens containing elaborately carved figures. It is said that the “brown 
of the meerschaum is supplied by the pipe smoker himself through 
months of careful smoking.” 


The year’s activities for the MINERAL POINT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
under the direction of the Woman’s Club were: an opening tea, a 
lecture, two band concerts, and a picnic. Financially, all is satisfactory. 
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The Oconto Company must have saddened some old-timers when 
it sawed its last log and blew its final whistle last May; but for the 
OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SocigTy there began a time of in- 
gathering. The company’s officers left at the museum many reminders 
of lumberjack days, such as two ox yokes, skidding tongs, a yoke for 
carrying water, swamp hooks, logging chains, day books, money boxes, 
and even an old dumpcart used to deliver wood in town. Citizens 
continue to donate antiques, and those in military service are con- 
tributing their camp papers. 


The PAINESVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, whose chapel is located on 
Highways 100 and 41, Milwaukee County, is asking for contributions 
to a historical collection which it plans to place in the Milwaukee 
County Historical Museum. 


Mrs. O. J. Cole-Allison was reélected president of the SAUK COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, which met at Baraboo on November 22. The 
museum, after a successful season, is closed for the winter. 


On January 11 the SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY met 
at Shawano to hear its yearly reports. Members now are engaged in 
accumulating the war records of the county. 


The Vernon County Board appropriated $350 to be used for a 
new roof on the Dawson Museum, which has been closed for the 


winter. New items donated recently to the local historical society are 
Spanish-American War souvenirs by Sheldon Treseder, and a fine 
willowware platter brought from the Isle of Man by his grandparents. 
August Amundson’s gift was a watch made in England, which 
belonged to his grandfather. 


The WAUKESHA COUNTY HIsTORICAL SOCIETY began the new 
year by collecting information for a complete roll of servicemen and 
women from the county. Block captains, the public library staff, and 


the YMCA are codperating with the Society in carrying out this 
project. 


The radio and the press have been utilized by the WINNEBAGO 
COUNTY ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY in the teaching 
of history the past year. The Oshkosh Daily Northwestern published 
a series of feature stories based on local material, and at present 
members are gathering information on the life of Harrison Reed, 
founder of Neenah. They also hope to compile data on Governor 
Coles Bashford, a former Oshkosh resident. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


Louis D. Colburn of De Pere, who celebrated his eighty-sixth birth- 
day on November 2, was found repairing the roof of his house by 
his daughter, Arabella, not long ago. Spading and planting a Victory 
garden the past summer was another pastime he indulged in. When 
he was a youngster, he attended a log schoolhouse in De Pere that 
had no desks. Planks were used for seats, and since there were no 
hooks, the boys sat on their caps. He says he will live until this war 
ends, so that he may see the close of the fourth conflict in which the 
nation has been involved during his lifetime. 


The Oconomowoc Enterprise marked the forty-third anniversary of 
its founding on October 26. The newspaper began as a single page 
and was printed on a small job press; it now has a circulation just 
under 3,000 copies. Including its commercial printing department, it 
employs fifteen persons, but is understaffed as a result of the man- 
power shortage. 


One hundred years of Masonry in Wisconsin was celebrated at Madi- 
son on December 18 when more than 600 Master Masons from 
throughout the state marked the centennial of the founding of the 
Grand Lodge of Masonry on December 18, 1843. Among the seven 
men who organized the Grand Lodge in the first capitol building 
at Madison were Moses Meeker, Mineral Point; George Walker, Mil- 
waukee; John R. Rountree and Benjamin Eastman, Platteville. 


South Division High School, Milwaukee, had a Golden Jubilee 
Reunion that was epoch-making. It may sound like a fairy tale, but 
more than 3,000 former “South” students attended their party at the 
City Auditorium on December 10, and it should be told that the 
alumni purchased more than $2,194,000 worth of War Bonds from the 
Reunion Committee. Such generosity deserved a banquet, but when 
the caterer worried over help shortage who should offer to carry 
trays and wash dishes? The present students of South Division volun- 
teered. Mayor John L. Bohn and Lowell Goodrich, superintendent of 
Milwaukee schools, talked to the guests. There were other speakers, 
too, but the reunion was streamlined so as to give much time for 
visiting, for many had not seen their classmates since leaving South. 
The three loyal alumni, who “dreamed” the reunion idea last summer 
and directed the details to bring about the Fiftieth Anniversary Party, 
are Louis Reinke ’09, Charles I. Wesley °13, and Adam Larson ’15. 


Dr. Frank E. Baker, president of the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, praised the Milwaukee Turners for helping in the introduction 
of physical education in the school system. The Milwaukee Turnverein 
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recalled its beginnings, ninety years earlier, by a reunion and dance 
on October 23-24. 


Though “Grandpa” Fred Werner of Mosinee was ninety years old 
on December 13, he can still tell some entertaining fish stories since 
he pulled out some fine pike below the powerhouse as far back as 1871. 
He has given up fishing but knows lots about logging, paper mill 
operations, and farming from years of experience. And believe it or 
not, he can teach you how to knit. His hand-knit socks have kept 
many feet warm, especially those of Mosinee hunters. 


The Oshkosh Daily Northwestern was founded seventy-six years 
ago last December. Its progress has gone hand in hand “with the 
advancement of Oshkosh from a community of 14,000 population... 
to a community of approximately 40,000.” O. J. Hardy, president and 
publisher, began his newspaper career in his youth, in charge of the 
carriers. Under his management the Northwestern has developed into 
one of the leading dailies in Wisconsin, outside of Milwaukee. 


Five employees and directors of the Optenberg Iron Works of 
Sheboygan were honored for more than twenty-five years of service 
at the Fiftieth Anniversary Banquet held at Sheboygan’s Grand 
Hotel, December 20. Marvin H. Busse, president, traced the history 
of the company, which was founded in 1893 by J. H. Optenberg, 
who retired in 1918 on account of poor health. The Rev. T. Parry 
Jones gave the principal talk which emphasized the opportunities 
found in a free country. 


The Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother of Sacred Heart Hospital, 
Tomahawk, observed fifty years of service to the community with a 
Solemn Mass on Thanksgiving Day at St. Mary’s Church. The Most 
Rev. William P. O'Connor, Superior, presided. The public visited 
the hospital from three to five in the afternoon at an open house. 
The records left by one of the founders state, “We started the 
hospital the same day we arrived. We rented a ramshackle build- 
ing, an abandoned saloon, drew a curtain through the middle of the 
bar room, put up a stove and a bed in the front section, used the 
rear for a kitchen, and the hospital was finished. The same day we 
had one patient.” 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


The First Congregational Church of Beloit commemorated the 
one-hundred-and-fifth anniversary of its founding on January 2. There 
was a dinner at the Parish House after which some of the earliest 
members recalled vivid incidents related to church affairs. 
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Appearing on the centennial program of the Brooklyn Methodist 
Church, on November 21, was an impromptu choir made up of all 
former choir members. Talks by former pastors, a basket lunch 
served in the Community Building, and reminiscing of the days 
when the Methodists met in a school west of Brooklyn were some 
of the highlights of the observance. 


To escape religious persecution in their homeland, a group of 
Germans settled on Cedar Creek in 1843 and founded Cedarburg. 
For ten years they worshipped in a log building, and in 1853 this 
Lutheran group constructed a new church and named it Trinity. 
Since 1891 the present church of native stone houses the growing 
membership, and a $16,000 Lannon stone parish hall in 1938 was the 
last expansion of the century-old congregation. 


A weeklong birthday celebration, beginning November 15, was 
observed by the Division Street Methodists at Fond du Lac. The 
centennial homecoming banquet on the opening night attracted 500 
guests, after which Bishop Ralph D. Cushman spoke on stewardship. 
It was recalled that the first Methodist meeting was held at the 
Edward Pier home more than 100 years ago. 


The First Congregationalists of Elkhorn devoted seven Sundays, 
November 7—December 9, to the observance of their founding on 
December 9, 1843. The historical exhibit, a center of attraction, 
included the original minutes, the oil-burning chandelier, offering 
baskets, pictures of the church and its members, communion goblets, 
and other items of early years. An Honor Roll of those now in 
service was dedicated, and on Thanksgiving Sunday home and 
foreign missionaries were honored. 


In addition to the Norwegian-Lutheran churches mentioned in the 
December Magazine, as having participated in the anniversary marking 
the founding of Norwegian-Lutheranism in America, a century ago, 
the following congregations held observances during October and 
November: Adams, Arkdale, Blair, Chetek, Eau Claire (3), Hudson, 
Iola, La Crosse (3), Mondovi Circuit at Mondovi High School, 
Stoughton (4), Valders, and Westby. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


A cabin more than 100 years old, fastened together with wooden 
pegs, is the home of eighty-year-old Christ Strand who came from 
Norway as a boy. He gives his little home in Albion Prairie a coat 
of whitewash each year, and finds his two rooms and pantry sufficient 
for his needs. 
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Balsam Lake is losing its four-story frame hotel, an early landmark. 
It was a political rendezvous for Polk County folks; fine meals enticed 
the wayfarer, but room temperatures in winter were something to 
forget. 


William H. Patey, publisher of the Berlin Journal, is using local 
history as the source for a series of feature articles. Since the middle 
of last April he has published (and usually written himself) a his- 
torical feature nearly every week. They have dealt with the first 
roller mill in America, steamboat days on Fox River, cranberries, 
the Berlin Cattle Fair, theater history, the Horse Thief Society, the 
Mascoutin Indians, and a dozen other topics. Mr. Patey is showing 
that a community's past is both valuable and exciting, and his readers 
enjoy knowing more about the experiences of their predecessors in 
the Berlin region. 


The Christian Advocate printed in its October 28, 1943, issue a 
short article describing a religious periodical printed for the 
Norwegian-Danish Methodists which in 1940 was called the Gospel 
Advocate. In June, 1943, it was absorbed by the Christian Advocate. 
The old stone church at Cambridge, Wisconsin, known as “the 
mother church of Scandinavian Methodism,” is used as an illustration. 
“From the beginning at Cambridge, Methodism spread among the 
Norwegians and Danes in Iowa and Minnesota,” says the writer. The 
preaching of the gospel in the Norwegian and Danish languages has 
ended, since the conference in the spring of 1943 merged with the 
“American” conferences. 


There will be an Eben E. Rexford Memorial Room in the proposed 
new addition to the Clintonville Library. Walter A. Olen has pre- 
sented the manuscripts and library furniture of this Shiocton author 
to the city of Clintonville. The memorial room will be a replica of 
Rexford’s own library, made possible by contributions from Mr. Olen. 


A sturdy old flourmill, past the century mark, still grinds fine 
tye flour with the original millstones imported from France. The 
mill, owned by Edwin and Oscar Jaeger, located on the banks of 
Crawfish River, at Danville, Dodge County, began producing rye 
flour sixty years ago. It is equipped with up-to-date milling machinery; 
in fact the foresighted proprietors have even installed big Diesels, 
ready to go into action should the Crawfish go on a strike during 
a drought. 


An account of the Highway Trailer Company of Edgerton, written 
by William W. Hammond, occupied the entire November 18 issue 
of the Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter. On the day following the com- 
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pany received the Army-Navy “E” Award. Begun in 1917 it was a 
local organization until J. W. Menhall sold his controlling interest 
in 1943. Since Edgerton was Wisconsin’s tobacco center when the 
Trailer Company began to organize, much bitterness developed. The 
tobacco warehouses were giving employment to hundreds of workers, 
and any encroachment on the labor supply or daily wage was 
vigorously opposed. But Edgerton’s Trailer Company developed 
into a prosperous industry, and rode the storms of the depression 
years successfully. 


Among the history-teaching newspapers is the Jefferson County 
Union, Fort Atkinson. Mrs. H. A. Main, whose Kumlien biography 
is concluded in this issue of the Magazine, is the author of a series 
of articles on the Busseyville community, appearing in the above 
newspaper. The editor has entitled her record “History Brought to 
Life.” Another contributor to this newspaper is Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, 
who has charge of the historical museum at Fort Atkinson. Her 
most recent story dealt with the Indian mounds on Lake Koshkonong. 
She urged their preservation. 


At Kaukauna the site of an old burial ground, noted by the super- 
intendent of streets because of depressions, is thought to be the 
location of the Indian Catholic Church built by Father Samuel 
Mazzuchelli in 1831. Thus far twenty-five graves have been found, 
and William Wolf, curator of the historic Grignon House, announces 
that the graves will be marked with white crosses during the spring. 


What is believed to have been the only Manx Church in America 
was razed the past year. The early settlers in the town of Linden, 
Iowa County, were natives of the Isle of Man, and built Laxy Church 
in a beautifully wooded section. The congregation has been lost to 
near-by churches at Dodgeville and Mineral Point. In the cemetery 
adjoining, many pioneers of the region are buried. 


Arnie F. Betts took over the editing and publishing of the Lodi 
Enterprise last November and dedicated the first edition to Cassius L. 
Coward, who for forty-one years found his greatest joy in the print- 
shop on Main Street. His business friends along the same street 
can vouch for the long hours he devoted to putting out a worthwhile 
community paper. Because of illness, his publishing days have ended. 


On December 23 the editor of the Mazomanie Sickle printed a 
historical edition since on the day following Mazomanie was mark- 
ing the one-hundred-and-first year of its founding. Some of the 
pioneer recollections were contributed by older residents. There 
was information on the village as a flourmilling center, on the 
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W.C.T.U. activity, on the popularity of patent medicines, and the 
astonishing prices paid for food and clothing. 


Baseball fans were trooping over to the Milwaukee Public Library 
in November to look over the remarkable collection and display of 
hundreds of pictures of baseball players and managers of the nineties, 
some wearing handle bar-mustaches and derbies. A center of interest 
was the exhibit of model bats used by such “ sluggers” as Babe Ruth, 
Ty Cobb, Willie Keeler, and Eddie Marshall. W. B. Beck of the 
library staff collected and arranged the display. 


The October, 1943, number of Elsie’s Horn (“Tooted bi-monthly 
for everyone interested in Borden’s cheese”) carries a fine account of 
Radio Station WHA’s broadcast of September 9, 1943, in its “Food 
for Freedom” series. The broadcast, which was devoted to the Wis- 
consin cheese industry, pointed out that Wisconsin’s 1,900 cheese 
factories produce one-half of the nation’s cheese. More than fifty 
varieties of cheese are made in Wisconsin. Plymouth is the capital for 
American cheese; Green County is the Swiss cheese center for the 
nation; Marathon County produces more cheddar cheese than any 
other American county; and Dodge County is a leading brick cheese 
producer for the nation. The broadcast told of the Swiss who came 
to Green County in the 1840's, their desire to make money by 
raising wheat in accepted American fashion, and their rather reluctant 
acceptance of the factory system of making cheese in about 1870. 


Curator C. E. Broughton recently published a series of editorials 
on the subject “This Is My Country,” in his paper, the Sheboygan 
Press. Among the contributors requested to write an editorial were 
President C. A. Dykstra of the University of Wisconsin, and Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace; the late John Cudahy and Joseph C. 
Drew, former diplomats; Brigadier General Roy F. Farrand of St. 
John’s Military Academy, Delafield, and others. In this time of 
conflict it is good to read this series of stimulating articles which 
Mr. Broughton has brought together in booklet form (37 pp.). 


Ninety years ago last December the first train pulled into Stoughton. 
Trade and population began to increase, and instead of remaining an 
insignificant rural settlement Stoughton forged ahead of Cooksville 
and Fulton. A thriving city today, it owes much to the arrival of the 
first train in 1853. 


Watch charms, whistles, chains and anchors are carved out of 
“soup shanks” and “critter’s horns” by Emmanuel Luick of Superior, 
who for a half-century was a lighthouse keeper on the Apostle Islands 
and on the north shore of Lake Superior. His ornaments are deli- 
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cately carved and as fragile as glass. Broken crochet hooks, and darning 
and sewing machine needles are ground to sharp points or into 
small, sharp blades. These and a tiny saw and steel files are the 
hobbyist’s tools. 


The burial of General Jeremiah M. Rusk at Viroqua on Novem- 
ber 24, 1893, was reviewed by the La Crosse Tribune and Leader Press 
for its readers on November 24—fifty years later. President Benjamin 
Harrison came to Wisconsin to attend the funeral of his Secretary of 
Agriculture accompanied by W. H. H. Miller, his Attorney General. 
Governor George Peck, General Lucius Fairchild, Ex-Governor 
William R. Taylor, and many distinguished military men were at 
Viroqua that day to honor “the nation’s Uncle Jerry.” The rites were 
held at the Methodist Church which provided place for about one-tenth 
of those who expected to attend the funeral. “Never in the history 
of Vernon County has there been such an assemblage of notables as 
gathered on that memorable day,” said the Leader Press. 


Ill. OF WIDER INTEREST 


Princeton University has started work upon the monumental task 
of editing and preparing for publication the 45,000 documents which 
comprise the correspondence and writings of Thomas Jefferson. Fifteen 
years from now when the task is completed, it is expected that the 
resulting comprehensive edition of Jefferson’s works will approximate 
fifty volumes. 

In announcing Princeton University’s sponsorship of the project, 
President Harold W. Dodds said that the absence of a comprehensive 
edition of Jefferson’s works had been called “a major scandal of 
American scholarship.” The work now under way at Princeton, he 
explained, would make available for the first time a complete and 
accurate presentation of the writings of the versatile author of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The monumental edition which will cost $344,300 to prepare and 
print is being partially financed by the New York Times as a memorial 
to the late Adolph S. Ochs, its publisher from 1869 until his death 
in 1935. The New York Times is contributing $200,000 toward the 
cost of the project. 

Dr. Julian P. Boyd, historian to the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial 
Commission and librarian of Princeton University, is editor in charge 
of the undertaking. He is being assisted by an advisory committee of 
sixteen of which Douglas S. Freeman, of Richmond, Virginia, news- 
paper editor and biographer, is chairman. Dr. Boyd believes that all 
but a minor fraction of the Jeffersonian documents are in existence 


° ° . : 7 
and has requested all librarians and manuscript collectors to notify 


him of the whereabouts of Jeffersonian items. 
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The American Association of State and Local History held its 
Third Annual Meeting in Nassau Inn at Princeton, New Jersey, on 
November 16-17, 1943. Round table discussions on War History 
Activity, Publicizing American History, and War Problems and 
Postwar Plans were in charge of Lester J. Cappon, University of 
Virginia; C. C. Crittenden, North Carolina Department of Archives 
and History; and James W. Foster, Maryland Historical Society. A 
joint session with the Society of American Archivists presided over 
by Herbert A. Kellar of the McCormick Historical Association of 
Chicago was devoted to a “town meeting” on Problems of Archival 
and Historical Agencies. A most enjoyable illustrated address on 
“Recent Historical Restoration Work in Western Pennsylvania” was 
given by G. Edwin Brumbaugh, the architect of the restoration at 
the Daniel Boone Homestead and Ephrata Cloister. State Historian 


S. K. Stevens of Pennsylvania was chairman of the committee which 
organized the program. 


The American Historical Association held a greatly curtailed Fifty- 
eighth Annual Meeting in New York City on December 29-30, 1943. 
A joint session with the American Association for State and Local 
History met at the New-York Historical Society for a behind-the- 
scenes tour with Director Alexander J. Wall. Other sessions of 
interest to state and local history were held on the Archives Problems 
of a Municipality, History in the Post-War Period, Problems of Mili- 
tary Government, the Report of the Committee on American History 
in the Schools and Colleges, the Work of the Historical Sections of 


the Army, and Middle Western Influences on American Foreign 
Policies. 


Antoine Le Claire, Jr. was a well-known trader in the Upper 
Mississippi region, the United States interpreter to the Sauk and Foxes 
through whom Black Hawk dictated his Autobiography, and the 
founder of Davenport, Iowa. The Davenport Public Museum has 
acquired his house, built about 1833, and is moving it to the museum 
grounds to be fitted up with period furnishings and other exhibits. 


Resumption of editing and publication of the field notes of the 
WPA’s American Imprints Inventory is announced by the Biblio- 
gtaphical Society of America, with aid of a grant by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Codperating with this Society are the Library of Congress, 
the Newberry Library, and the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
WISCONSIN. The Bibliographical Society has named, on a committee to 
supervise the project, Clarence S. Brigham, director of the American 
Antiquarian Society; Julian P. Boyd, librarian of Princeton University; 
R. W. G. Vail, librarian of the New York State Library; and Thomas 
W. Streeter, president of the Bibliographical Society of America, who 
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will act as chairman. The commitee has appointed Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie, former national editor of the American Imprints Inventory, 
as editor-in-chief. The staff will work at the Newberry Library, Chicago. 

The project has the full codperation of the Library of Congress, 
which owns the files of the American Imprints Inventory, which are 
now housed in the building of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
WISCONSIN, at Madison. é 

The available field notes provide a record of books, pamphlets, and 
broadsides printed in all states through 1876 and in eight Western 
states through 1890. Present emphasis in editing, however, will be 
on the earlier imprints of the several states. It has been decided to 
complete first a bibliography of Rhode Island imprints through 1800, 
to be followed by bibliographies of South Carolina imprints through 
1800, of Arkansas imprints through 1876, and of imprints of North 
and South Dakota through 1890. 

The lists edited by the project will be issued as printed cloth- 
bound volumes and will be offered for subscription to individual 
volumes or the series. The title of the publications will be Bibliography 
of American Imprints. 











